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ariff Act Yields Increase in All Freight Rates 


417 Millions in. Asked by Nation’s Rai 


Revenue in Year. 





Completion of 12 Months of | 
Operation Finds Reduced | 
Volume of Imports Leads | 
To Diminished Return | 


ECLARING that an emergency now 

exists throughout the Nation which 
threatens to disrupt the financial struc- 
ture of the railroads and impair their 
ability to provide an efficient and ade- 
quate transportation service, the rail- 
roads throughout the country joined in 
an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (I. C. C. Docket 
24520), June 17, seeking a horizontal 
increase of 15 per cent in all freight 
rates and charges. : 

(The full text of the application is 
printed on page 8.) 

In support of their unanimous plea 
for increased rates the carriers charged 
that since 1921 their combined earnings 
have been $2,575,000,000 below the so- 
called “fair return” of 5% per cent al- 
lowed them under thee terms of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, and that 
even with the 15 per cent blanket in- 
crease proposed, the return would be 
but 4 per cent. 

The carriers’ application urged the 
Commission to confine its investigation 


Exports During May 
Lowest for 16 Years 


Tariff Commission Striving | 
To Complete All Inquiries | 
Ordered by Congress Before 
Sessions Get Under Way 








The first year of operation of the Tariff | 


Act of 1930 ended with the close of busi- 
ness, June “17, during which time mer- | 
chandise valued at $2,427,952,000 which 
entered the United States yielded rev- | 
enues amounting to $416,956,000, accord- 
ing to oral announcements at the De- 
partments of Commerce and the Treasury. 

As compared with the corresponding 
vear immediately preceding the effective | 
date of the 1930 statute, revenues and | 
volume were reduced, but it was explained | 
that while the rates of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 were higher than those in the| 
Tariff Act of 1922, the price levels were 
lower in last 12 months than in the pre-| 
ceding year, and general business was in 


oer eee |Analysis of Employment in 


Work on Tariff Inquiries : : : : 

The Tariff Commission, reorganized wn District of Columbia for 
he 1930 Act, is attempt- e 

ee eae Decade Shows They Are 

Entering Skilled Lines 


Higher Occupations 
Opening to Women 
In Larger Numbers 


ing to complete reports on pending inves- | 
tigations directed by Congress before the | 
opening of Congress next Fall, Henry P. | 
Fletcher, chairman, stated orally June a 

Chairman Fletcher explained that al-| woffen are apparently experiencing an 
though — ee ean ee eecmpnanne penne a meee ane 
out this plan, it is co rath more specialized types of work, as show 
investigations requested by private indus-/| py an analysis of a recent report for the 
tries. | District of Columbia of the ewe —_ 

ission has completed those|of occupations, it was announced orally 
iasimaiaeee eines easily aiapoaed of, but} June 17 at the Women’s Bureau of the 
the inquiries entailing much detailed | Department of Labor. The trends in the 
work and, in some instances, requiring | District, it was pointed out, are much like 
the dispatching of investigators or in! ie the oe ggg Ahora gl 

. obtain data on foreign produc- | and as shown by a study - 
an ona necessarily require considerable pational figures. 
time and work, Mr. Fletcher said. The new figures reveal that teatitionel 

-" ; occupations for women within the home 
Caled Satiatnetory ae lost ground in the District during 

The administrative provisions of the | the last 10 years, although other fields in 
Tariff Act —. on * | which women have been established 
missioner of Customs, Ff. A. A. ’ | showed marked increases in numbers. At 
satisfactory and as providing proper pro-' jeast two occupations rather récently 
tection of the country’s revenues UPON) onened to women, real estate and barber- 
which the Treasury must lean for a part| ing and hairdressing, have made amazing 
of its income. |progress in the number of women em- 

Additional information was made avail- | ployes. 
able at the Departments of Treasury and 
Commerce as follows: 

President Hoover signed the Tariff Act 
of 1930 at 12:59 p. m., June 17, 1930. By| 
its terms it became operative with the| thought this decrease may be accounted 
opening of business the following day, and | for in part by the fact that in 1920 there 
all imports as well as merchandise in| were still many clerks and stenographers 
bonded warehouses withdrawn after that, carried over in the Government service 
hour paid the levies prescribed by the|from wartime activities. In general the 











Decrease in Clerks 
A large drop was shown in the number 
of clerks not in stores and in stenographers 
and typists, as compared with 1920. It is 


new statute. proportionate gains in the number of 
'M on women engaged in professional service 

Provisions of Measu have been notable, it was stated. 
The measure was long before Congress. | py, following additional - information 


Its rates were attacked by those who|, ew 
favored generally lower levels and con- | WS supplied: ; ae 
sequently amendments were many in both | The figures for the District of Columbia 
House and Senate. As the law stands it | cannot be said to be typical of the coun- 
differs widely from the form it passed the | try as a whole. Nevertheless, they are def- 
House originally in so far as the rates are {initely in line with) trends for the entire 
concerned, but it still carries rates that the | Country as shown fr 
Department of Commerce figures are previous interpretation by the Women’s 
equivalent to 13.5 per cent of the total| Bureau of the census statistics of women 
imports. General importations, however, | /? gainful occupation. 

fall into two divisions, only the dutiable | Changes in Decade 


list being subjected to the rates prescribed | The significant deduction made from 
the old study was that while the propor- 


while thousands of items of imports enter 
| tion of women 10 years of age and over 


the country free. 
line ;/engaged in  nonagricultural pursuits 
May Exports Decline ‘showed but a slight increase from 1910 


_ienememment sf ae es ie ele 1920, there was a decided change in 


of merchandise entering the country was 
coincident with publication by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of official figures on 
imports and exports for May, showing that 
total exports for that month were $205,- 
000,000 or the lowest since October, 1914, 
when the outgoing merchandise was valued 
at $194,700,000. 

Imports for May, which amounted to 
$182,000,000, also were near a low record. 
February, 1931, showed imports of only 
$174,946,000, but the records disclosed none 
lower in the last 10 years. The May im- 
ports were $3,744,000 below April and $28,- 


rious gainful occupations throughout the 
Nation. On the whole, the great change 
seemed to have been in a decrease among 
women working in or for the home and in 


sponding increase in clerical and allied 
occupations in teaching, and in nursing, 
all of which had been women-employing 
occupations for many decades but had not 
before reached such numerical importance. 

While the 1930 figuyes for the District 
is increasing in the District. The figures 
|show 87 males per 100 females in 1920 
working at home and in homes, and a 
gain in teachers and nurses, thus cor- 
responding fairly well to the trend of 
1910 to 1920. 


The proportion of males per 100 females 
is increasing in the District. The figures 





{Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Pan American Group 
To Inspect Industries 








Conference Delegates to Visit 
Important Centers 


The Fourth Pan American Commercial | 
Conference, scheduled to meet in Wash- 
ington Oct. 5, will afford the business | 
leaders of the United States and the 
other 20 member republics a “splendid 
opportunity to discuss the many difficult 
and important questions which are today | 
confronting them,” John L. Merrill, presi- 
dent of the Pan American Society of the | 
United States, is quoted as saying in a 
statement issued June 17 by the Pan 
American Union. | 

Mr. Merrill, who is in charge of a tour 
of inspection of commercial and industrial 
centers of the United States by the Latin- 
American delegates to be made following | 
the conference, said that such a tour 
“can not fail but have a beneficial effect 
in the promotion of closer commercial re- 
lations between the United States and the 
nations of Latin-America.” 

The statement of the Union follows in| 
full text: | 
“A tour of inspection of leading indus- 
trial and commercial centers of the United 
States will be made in October by a group 
of business leaders of the 20 republics of 
Latin America, it was announced today | 
by the Pan American Union. The party | 
wiil be composed of representatives com- 
ing from Latin America to attend the, 
Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference, which will meet at Washington | 

from Oct. 5 to 12. 
“A committee of business executives of | 


. ulinued on Page & Columm 4...‘ 


HE FISH-FARM in the 


United States . 
products valued at $2,036,144, compris- 
ing the three classifications of goldfish, 
trout and pondfish, according to a bulle- 
tin just issued by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, of the Department of Commerce. 

The trout industry leads in value of 
putput, which in 1929 amounted to $1,- 
072.700. The goldfish industry in 1928 
brought a return of $942,000, and the 
fishpond industry in 1929 marketed 
products valued at $21,444. Additional 
information made available in the Bu- 
reau's bulletin follows: 

During the last century the increased 
interest in depletion of fisheries in the 
United States has been attended by a 
corresponding increase of interest in 
fish farming. The demand for game fish 
has caused State and Federal Govern- 
ments, as well as sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and individuals, to apply concerted 
efforts to rehabilitate the waters. The 


industry 





knowledge that has revealed the oppor- 
dunities in saising Gsh for market, _ 


personal-service occupations, and a corre- | 


| 





in’ the matter to a determination of 
whether or not the general schedules 
of rates proposed should be permitted 
to become effective without suspension. 
“Such a determination,” it was said, 
“obviously calls for no decision con- 
cerning the ultimate reasonableness of 
the rates proposed.” 

The united plea of the railroads for 
increased freight rates will receive the 
prompt consideration of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and _ action 
upon the matter will be expedited, it 
was stated orally by the Chairman of 
the Commission, Ezra Brainerd, upon 
receipt of the application. 

The carriers’ petition was signed by 
J. J. Pelley, chairman of the special 
committe of presidents representing the 
Eastern Group; H. A. Scandrett, chair- 
man of the special committee of presi- 
dents representing the Western and 
Mountain-Pacific groups; and W. N. 
Cole, chairman of the special commit- 
tee of presidents representing the 
Southern Group. 


\Early Action Not Planned 


rom 1910 to 1920 in a! 


On Soft Coal Employment 


No immediate recommendation will. be 
made by the Department of Labor on 
the request to President Hoover by John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 


Workers, for a conference of bituminous 
coal operators and workers to settle prob- 
lems of the industry, the Secretary of 
Labor, William N. Doak, 
June 17. 





Carriers Request 15 Per Cent Raise in Charges, 
Declaring Emergency Now Exists 


stated orally 
| 


Mr. Doak said he wished to discuss the | 


matter with the President. 
Doak has just returned 
through the Middle West, and, since the 
President is not in Washington, will have 
no opportunity to confer with him until 
June 19, at the semiweekly Cabinet 
meeting. 


State Acts to Stop 


Pennsylvania Uses Revenue 
Cutter and Highway Patrol 
To Halt ‘Bootlegging’ 


HaArRIisBurG, Pa., June 17. 


A special unit of revenue patrolmen has | 


Secretary | 
from a trip) 





been organized to prevent the flow of! ’ 
“bootleg” gasoline into Pennsylvania, Sec-| Vides probably the easiest way of getting 


retary Clyde L. King of the Department 
of Revenue has just announced. An armed 
revenue cutter will patrol the Delaware 


and Schuylkill Rivers to check the cargoes | 


of all suspected steamers discharging in 
Pennsylvania, he stated. 


“In organizing the special unit, the 


Department had in mind the accomplish- | 
ing of a two-fold purpose,” Secretary King | 


said. “The first was to provide a mobile 
unit of efficient men to stop bootlegging 
of gasoline. The second was to do this 
without weakening the very important 
work for which the Highway Patrol was 
created. Heretofore, the Department has 
necessarily been forced to draft men from 
the patrol for duty in the gasoline war. 


No Reduction of Forces 


“The new unit leaves the patrol with 
its full complement of men. It relieves 
that organization from special gasoline 
duty and increases its effectiveness in 
patrolling the highways and looking after 
the safety of the motoring public. The 
revenue patrolmen will operate directly 
under the Secretary of Revenue and A. P. 
Delahunt, commissioney of the Bureau of 
Liquid Fuels Tax. The patrolmen will be 
taken from the ranks of the Highway 


|the distribution of women among the va-| Patrol but vacancies thus created will be 


filled by immediate replacements from the 
Highway Patrol Training School. 

“This means that each revenue patrol- 
man will be an experienced officer. No 
inexperienced men will be used. Each man 
will have behind him several years of 


| holds the bell 


} 


training in the patrol. The new unit has'| 


been incorporated in the Highway Patrol 
so that men transferred to it will retain 
their seniority. The same regulations gov- 


{erning discipline in the Highway Patrol 


show 8 7males per 100 females in 1920| prevention of 
and 90.0 per 100 in 1930, Although the) Pennsylvania. We intend a general tight-| Utilization of Short-wave Chan- 


Products Exceeding Two Millions in Value Are 
Annually, With Trout Culture in Lead 


annually markets | 


} 


A 


will be followed in the Revenue Patrol 
Unit. 


Duties Outlined 


“The duties of the revenue patrolmen 
will be to patrol the borders of neighbor- 
ing States, Pennsylvania highways and 


manning the department’s boat for the! 


smuggling gasoline 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] | [Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


DEMAND FOR GAME FISH IMPROVES 
MARKET FOR FISH-FARM INDUSTRY 


Sold 


The early development of the trout in- 
dustry was confined to the eastern part 
of the United States, where scarcity of 
fish for sport fishing was’ first noticed 
and which forced the States to make 
regulations prohibiting the sale of wild 
game fish. 

Geographically, the tfout industry is 
confined to localities where cold water 
supplies are available. Pondfish require 
warmer water than trout. Thus, while 
trout fishing is confined mainly to the 
northern half of the United States, com- 
mercial pondfish raising extends as far 
south as Oklahoma and southern Cali- 


fornia. In addition to natural re- 
strictions, legal restrictions are quite 
numerous. 


Approximately half of the total acre- 
age of water used for trout in 1929 was 
in Colorado, where, in certain localities, 
natural lakes are utilized. 

Of the combined total sales of trout 
and pondfish industries in 1929, the fish 


into | 





| 
| Grain Corporation 
lroads | Contests State Tax 


Kansas Commission Schedules | 


June 25 for Hearing Appeal 
For Exemption 


Topeka, Kans., June 17, 
‘WHE Kansas State Tax Commission 
will hear on June 25 an appeal by 
the Grain Stabilization Gorporation to 
be exempted from paying taxes in Kan- 
sas, on the ground that it is a Govern- 
ment institution and therefore can not 
be taxed, according to Chairman Walter 
Pleasant of the Commission. 

The stabilization corporation was as- 
sessed on 22,000,000 bushels of wheat 
held in Kansas elevators. 

Chairman Pleasant contends it is a 
private corporation, notwithstanding the 
argument of the stabilization officials 
that the wheat is owned by the Federal 
Government. 





The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
is owned by private cooperative asso- 
ciations which are not agencies of the 
Federal Farm Board, but its policies and 
activities are entirely controlled by the 
Board, it was stated orally June 17 for 
the Board. The tax status of the cor- 
poration, considering its dual nature, is 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


New Diving Device 


Expected to Help in 





| 





‘Director Woodcock Declares | 





| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


Submarine Rescues 


Department of the Navy Ex- 


presses Belief ‘Bell’? Will 


Facilitate Undersea Sal- 
vage Operations 


Rescue of sailors trapped in sunken sub- 


| 


| 


|now at’ the headquarters in Washington 


marines and salvage of such vessels dam- | 


aged by collision will be facilitated by 
the use of a new diving bell being perfected 
by the Navy and scheduled to be given 
deep sea tests next month, it was stated 
orally June 17 at the Department of the 


| Navy. 


Gasoline Smuggling 


Capable of being used under a wide 
range of conditions and of accommodat- 
ing 18 members of a submarine crew at 
one time, this latest piece of equipment 
is believed to have completed the program 
undertaken after the sinking of the sub- 
marine “S-4" in Cape Cod Bay a few 
years ago, it was explained. 
tests have been under way for several 
months, it was added, and the principles 
employed have been proved thoroughly 
practicable. 


Operation Described 
“This bell under average conditions pro- 


men to the surface from a sunken sub- 
marine,” according to Lieut. Comdr. A. R. 
McCann, specialist of the Construction 
Corps who has been directing its devel- 
opment. Further information made avail- 
able at the Department follows: 
Resembling a gigantic horseshoe and 


Preliminary | 


| acter examination, which goes back into 


containing a closed compartment accom-| 


modating two operators, the new bell has 
been designed to operate with positive 
buoyancy, sink along a guide line to a 
disabled submarine, fasten by vacuum and 


sea pressure to the face of the undersea | 
craft, and offer a means of escape for! 


men imprisoned below. 

This device has proved the most satis- 
factory of three types of diving bells with 
which experimental work has been carried 
on for several months. A development 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
it is the result of coordination of efforts 


| 


of | 


along various lines and the perfection of | 


previous pieces of rescue equipment. 


Rescue Procedure 
The bell is sunk with the lower com- 


with water and with 
duty in the closed upper ‘compartment 
directing its operation. When the sub- 
marine is reached, the water is pumped 
from the open section and suction from 
within aided by sea pressure from above 
tightly connected to the 
submarine above and over one of the 
two escape hatches with which al] under- 
sea boats are provided. 

The normal capacity of this equipment 
is 10, including the two operators, but 
provision has been made so that in an 


two operators on 


extreme emergency the bell can accommo- | 
date 10 additional persons by keeping the} 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


World Broadcasting 





| applicants throughout the country. 


System Is Proposed 





nels Is Suggested 


Short wave broadcasting, making pos- 


| 
| sible the reception of programs from re- 


mote corners of the world, rapidly is gain- 
ing public favor, and plans now are be- 
ing evolved for an international system of 
broadcasting to be centered in Boston, it 


| was stated orally June 17 at the Federal 
| Radio Commission. 


Reports from the industry, it was said, 


| are to the effect that more and more short 


| wave receivers are being sold for reception 


Sen- 
sug- 


of stations on all the containents. 
ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 


| gested in a recent address that combina- 


| tion receivers, with tuning coils for regu- | 


| 


} 


’ 


lar broadcast band, short wave and long 
wave reception be designed for public 
use, fashioned after sets now used in 
Europe. 

With the steady strides forward of tele- 
vision, along with short wave broadcasting 
combination sets for reception of visual, 
broadcasting and short wave already have 
been manufactured in this country, and 


| 


are being marketed, it was said at the} 


Commission. 
Plans for a world-wide broadcasting 
service on short waves, it was explained, 


now are being considered by the Com- |} 


mission. The proposal, as outlined to the 
Commission, involves the amalgamation 
of the interests of the Aviation Radio 


| Corporation, of New York, operating Sta- | 
j tion WRNY, a broadcasting station, and | 
Station W2XAL, of New York, and the| 


growth has been attended by increasing | sold for food were valued at $589,554, | 


|Short Wave and Television Corporation 


of New York. 
The following additional 








fContinued on Page 4, Column 2), LContinued gm. Poge & Column to . 


te 


information | 


partment, which is open to the sea, filleq | Of investigation and teach them law. 


Dry Enforcement | Reins Aid Portion 
Gains Expected re 


With New Agents’ 


| 
‘ a 
Damage to Crops Continues in | 


North Dakota, Montana 


— during the last week relieved the 
drought at least temporarily in 
Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, and Nébraska, but 
severe damage to crops céntinued in 
North Dakota, Montana, and Idaho, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated June 17. (The Bureau's 
weekly review of weather and crop con- 


Course of Schooling ditions appears in full text on page 5.) 
For 350 New Men| The relief over nearly all the area in 


which rain fell is only temporary, how- 
ever, and more rain will be needed soon 
to avoid further damage, J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the Division of Agricultural 
Meteorology, stated orally. In some of 
the region affected, crops were already 
too far gone to benefit, he said, but there 


Policy of Seeking the 
Larger Commercial Vio- 
lators Will Be Continued 





Twelve Instructors Trained by | 
Bureau to Teach Recruits | 


In Work of Investigation | yj) pe material improvement particu- 
i > Phases larly in the late-sown Spring wheat. 
And in Le gal I hase 7 | Wheat yields in the Southwest are 





With 350 new prohibition agents going “ry sattafactory, te Bureau said. 


into the field for the bureau on the first! 
of July, more and better cases are expected 
to be made on behalf of the bureau, Amos! 
W. W. Woodcock, director of the Bureau} 
of Prohibition, stated orally June 17. The} 
following additional information also was 
made available by the director: 

If more and better cases are not made 
after the first of July when the force of 
agents will be increased by one-third 
there will be something wrong with the/ 
bureau or else it will show that the num-)., e . 
ber of violators have decreased appreciably. | Sign of Increasing Confi- 


Seek Big Offenders ie . 
A stronger effori will be made on the| dence Evidenced, New 
York Comptroller Tells 


part of the bureau's forces, and the policy 
which the bureau laid down a year ago,)| 
League of Associations 


Business Impetus 
Seen in Expansion 
Of Savings Loans 


namely, making” the larger commercial 
violators the main target, will continue. | 
It is the hope of the bureau that as much | 
local cooperation will be given as possible, | 
and with such aid much should be ac- 
complished during the coming year. 


Lake Pracip, N. Y., June 17. 
| One of the first signs of returning con- 


The 12 instructors who are employed fidence in the business situation is evi- 
by the bureau to teach the new agents are|denced by a quite remarkable increase in 
the number of loans made by savings and 
being trained so as to know how to i r 
their knowledge to the po Raa prec Bonge <2 lris S. Tremaine, State Comptroller, told 
will start work on July 1, ‘the 44th annual convention of the New 

Promptly on July 1, 350 new agents | York State League of Savings and Loan 
will begin a two weeks’ course of schooling | #Ssociations here June 17. 
in the 12 districts. The school work will| The loans of the associations average 
be carried on in the following cities: Bos-/ about $3,000 each, according to Mr. Tre- 
ton, Mass.; New York City; Philadelphia, | maine, demonstrating, he said, that it is 
Pa.; Richmond, Va.; New Orleans, La.;|the savers of small amounts that create 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Denver,}a large part of the savings and wealth 
Colo.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco,|of the world. “It is the savings of your 
Calif.; St. Paul, Minn., and Kansas | associations,” he continued, “the savings 
City, Mo., each city being in a different | banks, the life insurance companies, and 
district. {the prudent individual that create the 

Agents’ Qualifications |wealth that buys the bonds that build 

The qualifications wnich a man must| our country.” 
possess in order to becgme a prohibition | Discusses Land Bank 
agent are that he must be between 21) yyy ‘Tremaine discussed the Land Bank 
and 35 years of age, he must pass AN Ge the State,of New York. The portion 
intelligence test given by the Civil Service | o¢ nis address dealing with that subject 
Commission, and must have the approval | rojjows in full text: 
of the commission following a rigid char- | 


York lends its money only to savings and 
‘loan associations, and in practice these 
loans have not been in excess of 18 per 
/eent of the assets of any association. The 
| pledge given to the land bank by the 
borrowing association obviously has as- 
sets back of it equal to more than five 
times the amount of the loan. 

Any association borrowing from 
land bank does give in addition to its 
pledge, security in the form of mortgages 
on homes to the extent of $140,000 for each 
$100,000 borrowed. The law requires only 
a 25aper cent margin, but because of the 
constant and serial payments on these 
mortgages, it is deemed wise to have a 
larger amount. 

This is done for the added reason that 
it provides a margin for the substitution 
of other mortgages in case of default or 
in case of payment of any mortgage in 
full. 


his past history and record. 

The intelligence test and rigid char- 
acter examination are to be emphasized 
in rating a man for a position as agent 
on the prohibition force. Experience is 
now eliminated, and he is not required 
to have had any college work. 

Any man who is assigned as an agent 
in the Bureau of Prohibition must, how- 
ever, be a total abstainer. 

There is a higher class of men employed 
in the Bureau of Prohibition as agents 
today than there ever has been hereto- 
fore, the Bureau believes. The depression 
is helping the Bureau to get a better 
class of men as agents. In looking at 
the record of men who are now in the 
employ of the Bureau and those who 
submit applications for jobs as agents 
it is found that many are men who 
formerly held highly responsible positions. 

Technique of Investigation 

When the 12 instructors go out to the 
various schools to teach the new agents} 
July 1,, they will train the new men to 
be investigators, teach them the technique 


Mortgages on Property 


The land bank has mortgages on prop- 
erty equal to more than three times the 
face value of the bonds outstanding. This 
, collateral is in the possession of the State 

It was during the last session of Con- 
gress that authority was given to take 
on 500 additional agents, and a deficiency 
bill made appropriations to pay salaries 
of 150 of them. These 150 were taken on | anne 
immediately, sent to the two weeks schools | the full pledge of the savings and yo 
and are now in various sections of he | Reece — » Seeeeey worth five 
country doing their work as agents. ; Umes the amount borrowed. 

The appropriations bill for the Depart- I repeat that these mortgages are all on 
ment of Justice passed during the last | homes and average only about $5,000 each. 
session of Congress appropriated the funds | If by chance any mortgage should be in 
for the payment of salaries of the other | default, that mortgage is immediately re- 
350 agents, and it is these 350 who will go | placed by the savings and loan association 
into the schools July 1 and begin their | by one not in default so that the collateral 
work July 15. 

An examination will be conducted next 
month by the Civil Service Commission 
for applicants for the position of prohibi- , 
tion agent, and the Commission stated 
June 16 that there are more than 15,000 


| security of these bonds. 


the form of live mortgages on which there 
are current payments being made. 

It is plain to see that money invested 
in these bonds is very much more secure 
than a deposit in any bank, for the reason 
that the average bank has a margin of 
only 20 per cent over its deposits, whereas 
the land bank has a margin of at least 
200 per cent, and if the association's 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Those who pass this examination will 
be placed on the eligible list from which 
future vacancies will be filled. None of 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.1 | 


MOTHERS GET VACATION ADVICE 
FROM THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 





Information Given on How to Carry Baby and the Best 
Way of Preparing Milk on Auto and Train Trips 








basket throughout the journey, except 
when it is time for feeding, bathing, 
changing the clothing, exercise or other 
care. 

Among the suggestions given by the 
Bureau for the journey are the fol- 
lowing: 

Plan the trip so as to avoid delays 
and to give the most privacy and quiet 
for the baby. ‘ 

Do not let anything interfere with 


DVICE to mothers on how to obtain 
maximum comfort for babies and 
convenience for themselves on Summer 
vacation tirps, week-ends and picnics, 
is contained in recommendations issued 
June 16 by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Carry the baby in a market basket 
when you take your family this Sum- 
mer to the country or’ the seashore. 


This is the advice that the United the baby’s regular feeding, elimination, 
States Children’s Bureau gives for trav- bathing, sleep and exercise. Wash his 
eling with the baby and it is especially hands and face several times each 


important for vacation travel and week- day. Keep him as cool and quiet as 
end trips and even picnics. possible. 
A market basket is much more com- Do not give the baby cakes, candy, 


fortable for the baby than mother’s 
arms, the Bureau says, and more con- 
venient for the mother. For an auto- 
mobile trip a small hammock should 
be used. The basket should have a 
handle low enough to hold the baby 
safely inside. It should be arranged 
like a bed, with a thin mattress, rub- 
ber sheeting, blanket and, if desired, a 
sleeping bag. A cotton mosquito netting 
should be brought along to cover the 
basket, A young baby can stay ih the 


bananas or anything else to keep him 
quiet in the train. Irregular feeding 
and unsuitable foods, together with the 
fatigue and excitement of traveling are 
likely to make him ill. ; 

Do not let strangers handle him. 

Don't put too many clothes on the 
baby. For a long journey in hot Sum- 
mer weather, he should be barefooted 
and dressed only in a band, a diaper, 





| 


[Continued on Page. 2, Column -d.} - 


/loan associations in New York State, Mor- | 


The Land Bank of the State of New) 


Comptroller, as trustee, thus making the | 
State of New York responsible for the | 


As already stated, the land bank has | 
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Natural 
In Government, 
Says President 


‘Science and Inventions Ac« 


| 
| 
| 
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il 


tuate It, Declares Mr. 
Hoover Addressing IIli- 
nois Legislature 





State Assemblies 


Called Laboratories 





eas Developed by Them Are 
Later Adopted by Federal 
Government, He Tells State 
General Assembly 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt., June 17.—President 


Hoover told a joint session of the Illinois 
General Assembly here today that the re- 
lation of the State legislatures to the whole 
scheme of government is much larger than 


| the immediate problems of the States with 
| Which they deal. 


They are “the laboratories in which new 


ideas are developed and in which they are 


| tried out,” he said. 


The machinery of the Government must 


| constantly be changed, the President said, 
| because of new discoveries in science and 
|new inventions that shift the basis of 
| human relationships. 


President Hoover was in Springfield to 


| deliver an address at the rededication of 
| the remodeled tomb of Abraham Lincoln, 


| ti 
page 





back of the land bank bonds is always in| 


| 


| 


oped within the States. 


;on the anvil of local experience. 
the | 


distinct 
Quakers have not hitherto shown them= 


(The President's address at the dedica- 
on om is printed in full text on 
3.) 
Address tv Legislature 


His address to the legislature follows 
in full text: 


I wish to thank you for your courteous 
| and most generous greeting. It is a great 
honor to meet with the joint session of 
the Illinois legislature. It is a fitting thing 
| that the celebration of the day should be 
participated in officially by the general 
assembly of the State of Illinois, in which 
| Mr. Lincoln took so distinguished a part, 
and by the President of the 


in whose offices Mr. 
Savior of our republic. 


In the presence of this assembly one 


thought expressed by Mr. Lincoln recurs 


to my mind in the relation of the State 
Legislatures to the whole function and 
scheme of our Government. It is indeed 


@ much larger part than the immediate 
»Which they 
deal, for the Legislatures today, asin Mr, 
Lincoln’s time, are the laboratories —in°=-- 
which new ideas are developed and in 


problems of the States with 


which they are tried out, 


A study of national legislation and va- 
tional action wil! show that an over- 
whelming proportion of the ideas which 
have been developed nationally have first 
been born in the State Legislatures as the 
result of the problems which have devel- 
I t They have been 
given trial; they have been hammered out 
It is 
true that not all of the ideas come through 
this successfully, but even the negative 
values of the trial, especially in some 


parts of the Union, are of themselves of 


inestimable value to the Nation as a 
whole, and the ideas which develop with 


success become of vital importance to our 
people at large. 


Change and Progress 


Ours must be a country of constant 


change and progress because of one fact 


alone amongst many others, and that is 
that the constant discoveries in science 
and their product in new invention shift 


our basis of human relationships and our 


mode of life in such a fashion as to re- 
quire a constant remodeling and*the re- 
moulding of the machinery of the Goy- 
ernment. That does not imply that the 
internal principles of justice and right 
and ordered liberty, upon which the Re- 


| pubfic was founded, are subject to change, 
for they are not, but our machinery of 
in order to en- 
able us to enforce these principles against 
the shift of economic and social forces 
due to constant discovery and invention, 
And in these great processes our State 
Legislatures occupy a position of domi- 
the Nation as a 


Government must shift 


nant 
whole. 


importance to 


I wish again to thank you for the cor- 


diality of your reception. 


Review Is Requested. 


In Citizenship Case 


Professor Macintosh Files Peti- 


tion in Supreme Court 


_ Declaring that the decision of the court 
is bound to have results which “scarcely 
have been realized or intended,” counsel 
for Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Yale pro- 
fessor, filed with the Supreme Court of 
the United States on June 17 a petition 
for reconsideration of its decision denying 
Professor Macintosh citizenship because 
of his refusal to unqualifiedly take an oath 


to bear arms in the defense of the United 
States. 


The court on May 25 by a five to four 


decision, held that Prof. Macintosh’s un- 


willingness to declare his readiness to bear 


arms in any and all wars, whether he 
considers them just or unjust, precluded 
the grant to citizenship. (The full text 
of the majority opinion was published in 
the issue of May 26, and the minority 
opinions May 27). 

_ Upon the basis of the decision, accords 
ing to the petition, “no person can, under 
our present laws, ever become a citizen 


of the United States unless he announces 


in advance his willingness to bear arms 
in any and all wars, just or unjust, in 
which this country may become engaged. 

In ciiing a specific appileation of the 
decision, it is declared that thereunder 
no member of ihe Quaker sect henceforth 


can be eligible to citizenship, “except upom 


an expressed denunciation of the most 


tenet of his faith. Yet the 


| Selves, even in time of war, to constitute 


@ menace to our national existence.” 
The court was informed by the petition 
that since its decision several courts have 
rejected applications of Quakers 
Mennonites for citizenship, for no rea- 
son other than their refusal to abandon 


their distinctive attitudes with respect t@ 
military service, 


United States, 
Lincoln became the 


and | 
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“Slight Recession 


In Auto Exports _ 


Noted for Month 





Imports in April Showed | 
Considerable Increase, Ac- 
cording to Survey by De- 
partment of Commerce 





A slight recession in exports of auto-| 
mobile productgy was noted during April 
as compared th the preceding month, 
while imports showed a considerable in- 
crease, accounted for entirely by greater 
demand for automobiles, the Department 
of Commerce has just announced. Im- 
ports of parts, on the other hand, showed 
considerable decline. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

Shipments of automotive products to our 
overseas markets during April had a valu- 
ation of $19,427,335, a decline of $489,594 
from the March total, according to the 
Commerce Department's Automotive Di- 


construction of the highway, which 
Potomac River for about 15 miles 


at Boundary Channel connecting 





vision. This lowered total was largely ac- 
counted for by a lessened demand for 
trucks and replacement parts, the value 
of these two classifications being notice- 
ably under the figure for the month pre- 
vious. 


Passenger Car§ Gain 


Exports of passenger cars were well| 
maintained, showing a. slight gain over | 
the March valuation through heavier ship- | 
ments of the higher-priced units. The) 
truck demand was off heavily in the low- | 
capacity group and only in the class “from | 
one to one and one-half tons” was a larger | 
total recorded in both number of units! 
and value. 

Combined output of passenger cars and 
trucks improved 21.4 per cent while ex- 
ports fell off 4.7 per cent, resulting in 
the exceedingly low export to production 
ratio of but 4.9 per cent. 

The average monthly exports for the 
January-April period of this year amounts 
to $18,048,004 as compared with $37,274,- 
801; $41,187,234; $65,533,729 and $35,339,- 
860 for the corresponding periods in the} 
years 1927-1930, inclusive. Shipments dur-| 

ing April, 1930, were valued at $37,443,661. 

As in March, the chief purchaser of | 

American passenger cars and trucks was 

Belgium, although the April totals in each 

instance were lower. Canada, Sweden and | 

Denmark were the other leading markets 
for passenger cars, the former exceeding 
Belgium on the basis of export valuation. 
A decided improvement in demand was) 
noted with respect to Japan, Ryitish India | 
and Switzerland. 

German Demand Higher 

British India and Germany were the 

only countries to register a higher truck 
demand than in the preceding month, 
shipments to the former being 152 per cent 
greater than in March while the demands | 
of Germany increased by 221 per cent. | 
The value of our truck exports was| 
lower in each capacity group with the 
single exception of the class “from one 
ton and not over one and one-half tons.” | 

The average unit export value of pas- 

Senger cars and trucks was $615 and $498 | 
as compared, respectively, with $587 and | 
$520 in the preceding March. | 

Shipments of all other automotive prod- 

ucts amounted to $9,945,149 as against $10,-' 

185,120 in March and $14,404,045 in April 

of last year. “Parts for replacement, n. 
e. s.” and “service appliances, n. e. s.” to- | 
gether with motorcycles were decidedly | 
lower than in March while automobile en- | 
gines, accessories, portable electric tools, 
trailers and other starting, lighting and 
ignition equipment were greatly improved. 
April imports of automotive products | 
were valued at $148,954 as compared with 
$108,055 during the preceding month. This 
increase was accounted for entirely by the 
. greater demand for automobiles, valued at 
$120,014 as against $60,486 in March. Parts, 
to the contrary dropped to $28,940 from | 
the March figure of $47,569. | 


Rhode Island Regulates 
Importation of Cattle 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 17. 
Regulations in compliance with a stat- 
ute passed at the recent session of the | 
Legislature, governing the importation of 
aye — men pee Island, have been issued 
y the Commissioner of Agriculture, y | 
R. Lewis. ” 7a 
All cattle brought into the State must 
originate from herds under State and) 
Federal supervision, and failure of any 
person to give proper notice of all addi- 
tions to his herd will result in forfeiture 
of indefnnity in the event the cattle are 
killed by the State because of bovine tu- 
berculosis, under the law. 








| 





Permanent Tenure Denied 
Teachers in Wisconsin | 


MapIson, Wis., June 17. 

Permanent tenure for teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors of all Wisconsin pub- 
lic schools has been defeated in the As- 
sembly. The bill proposed to place all 
those under the act on three-year proba- 
tionary period, at the end of which time 
none could be discharged without written | 
charges to the school board. 


Care of Children 
On Trips Explained 


Advice for Vacations Given by 
Children’s Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and a thin, short sleeved, low necked, 
dress or slip. Have ‘warmer clothing at 
hand in case the day cools suddenly. 
For the bottle-fed baby the Bureau adds 
the following advice: 
Boil all milk used for the baby. i 


Remember that the baby's bottle must | 
be boiled before it is filled. 


Either boil and stopper enough empty 
bottles at home to last the whole journey, 
or else make arrangements with the porter 
or steward to have the bottle boiled daily | 
in the dining car or steamer kitchen. | 

Use dried or evaporated milk for a long 
trip. Just before each feeding time mix | 
the dried or evaporated milk with boiling | 
water and then bring the mixture to a boil | 
again. Carry a traveling stove for the | 
purpose 


For a short trip carry with you a vacuum | 
bottle full of cold boiled milk or milk| 
mixture. Clean, scald, and cool the | 
vacuum bottle before putting the milk into 
it. Boil the milk or milk mixture, chill it} 
thoroughly, and fill the vacuum bottle. | 

not put warm milk into the vacuum | 
ttle, as it may sour. Do not use milk) 
from a vacuum bottle after 24 hours. 

When milk is carried in a vacuum bottle 

must be warmed for the baby. At each 
eeding time, fill a nursing bottle and 
erm it in a pitcher of hot water. 
—*) To avoid filling bottles on a short trip 
“with a small baby, carry a large vacuum | 
pttle holding small feeding bottles filled 
nd stoppered and wrapped in cotton. Chill 

p whole thing thoroughly before closing 

vacuum bottle. If traveling in a day 

ch or automobile carry also a vacuum 
bottle filled with hot water for heating 
the feeding bottles. 
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| the legislature for another week has 


| sioner Lincoln Dixon by President Hoover 
|was announced June 17 by the Tariff | 


|one of the three Democratic members of 


| State University, 


| been practically continuous since 1884. 





| H igher Occupations ana s pecial Lines 
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Twelve bridges are to be erected on the Mount Vernon Memorial Aigh- 
way, of which the underpass at Wellington Villa, shown above, is the first 
to be completed. The National Bureau of Public Roads is directing the 


will follow the Virginia shore of the 
from Arlington Memorial Bridge at 


Columbia Island to the home of the first President. Excepting the bridge 


Columbia Island with the Virginia 


mainland, the highway bridges are expected to be completed this month. 


Opening to Women in Larger Numbers 





Analysis of Employment in 


the District of Columbia for 


Decade Shows Occupational Progress 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


cent gain since 1920, the proportions of 


and over gainfully employed has de- 
creased—the males from 82.6 per cent in 
1920 to”78.4 per cent in 1930, and the 
females from 45.5 per cent to 40.1 per 
cent. That married women are increas- 
ingly finding employment outside the 
home is indicated by the recent returns. 
In 1920, 25.8 per cent of all married 
women were engaged in gainful employ- 
ment, but by 1930 the figure had risen 
to 29.9 per cent. 

Dressmakers and seamstresses not in 
factories show a 19.7 per cent decrease 
and boarding and lodging housekeepers 
one of 5.7 per cent. The ranks of laun- 


| dresses not in laundries have been de- | 


pleted by over half, the percentage of loss 
being 55.3. 


Marked Increase 
In Real Estate Field 


Among the well-established employment 
fields for women showing a gain were tele- 
phone operators with an increase of 44 | 
per cent; saleswomen in stores, 47.8 per | 
cent; laundry operatives, 64.3 per cent; | 
servants, 38.8 per cent; and restaurant 
keepers, 48.1 per cent. Charwomen and 
cleaners have decreased 26 per cent in the 
last decade. 


Unusual strides were made in the num- 


New Jersey Postpones 
Special Session a Week 


Trenton, N. J., June 17. 


Postponement of the special ee of | 

en 
announced by Governor Morgan F. Larson. | 
The date now fixed for the session is 
June 29. 

The purpose of the session is to enact | 
a@ measure similar to one adopted by Penn- | 
sylvania for the creation of a bi-State port | 
commission. 


‘Lincoln Dixon Reappointed 


Tariff Commission Member 


The reappointment of Tariff Commis- 


Commission. The announcement follows 
in full text: 


Mr. Lincoln Dixon, Tariff Commissioner, | 
has been reappointed by the President 
and today (June 17) entered upon‘ his 
duties under his new commission. 

The holder of the new appointment is 


the Tariff Commission, and is a native of 
Indiana, his home being at North Vernon. 
He was first designated to serve on the! 
Tariff Commission by President Coolidge 
in January, 1927. 

Mr. Dixon is a graduate of Indiana 
and following private 
practice in his native State, entered on a 
career in the public service which has 


During his 14 years of service as a mem- 
ber of Congress he saw the framing of 
the Tariff Act of 1913 from the viewpoint 
of national legislator and representative. 
As a member of the Tariff Commission 
in 1929 and 1930 he aided Committees 
of Congress in securing and evaluating 
data used in considering the Tariff Act 
of 1930, meanwhile assisting in the ad- 
ministration of the Tariff Commission ac- 
tivities under the Act of 1922, a combina- 


|total population has made an 11.3 per| ber of real estate agents and officials. In 


| 1920 there were but 57 women listed and 


|both men and women 10 years of age! in 1930 there were 341, a gain of 498.2 per | 


|cent. The census of 1920 reported 551 
| women barbers, hairdressers and so forth, 
| and the 1930 census 1,144, a 107.6 per cent 
| increase. 


| Two groups of clerical workers experi- 
|enced a drop. Clerks not in stores de- 
| creased from 29,390 in 1920 to 19,474 in 


| 1930, or 33.7 per cent. The loss in the 


numbers of stenographers during the 
same period was from 11,034 to 8,506, or 
22.9 per cent. Bookkeepers and cashiers 


| made a gain of 8.3 per dent, and account- 
|ants and auditors suffered a loss of 3.9 
| per cent. 


| In general, there were marked gains 
in the numbers of women in professiona! 
| Service, ranging from an increase of 170.7 
}per cent in the group of lawyers and 
| judges to one of 8.1 per cent for phy- 
|sicians. Art, literature and music—repre- 
sented by women artists, sculptors, and 
art teachers; authors, editors and re- 
porters, musicians and music teachers 
—show respective increases of 39.4 per 
cent, 86.5 per cent, and 26.5 per cent. 
There were no women architects listed in 
1920 census, but the recent figures show 
eight so designatea. 

Women school teachers made a gain of 
44.5 per cent during the last decade in 
comparison with an 11.3 per cent increase 
/in the total population and 29.8 per cent 
increase in school attendance among 
children five to 20 years of age. Women 
as college presidents and professors have 
increased 73.4 per cent. Other professions 
for women which have shown marked 
gains are librarians with a 76 per cent 
increase, and trained nurses with 60.3 per 
cent. Social and welfare workers consti- 
tute the only professional group with a 
notable loss, one of 26 per cent. y 





Bids Are Opened by Navy 
On Ammunition Depots 


Preliminary steps for construction of 
the second of three large ammunition 
| depots, planned by the Navy after the 
Lake Denmark, N. J., explosion five years 
| ago, were taken June 17 when bids sub- 
| mitted by 11 contractors were opened in 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, accord- 
ing to information made available at the 
Department of the Navy. 

Neglecting the 16 differentials which 
must be given consideration before the 
award is made, the lowest bid was nearly 


mate, a comparison of statistics of the 
Bureau showed. This station, which will 
be built at Oahu, Hawaii, and will rival 
the Hawthorne, Nev., station in size, was 
expected to cost approximately $3,800,000 
while the low bid, submitted by Thomas 
Haverty Co., Los Angeles, Was $2,018,125. 

The award probably will not be made 
for several days, it was stated orally at 
the Bureau, since a considerable amount 
of calculation must be completed to deter- 
mine the most economical bid. There were 
16 alternative provisions in specifications 
for which allowance may be made when 
final construction plans are decided upon. 

The second lowest bid, aside from the 
differentials, was $2,115,000, submitted by 
Mittry Brothers Construction Co., Los 
Angeles, and the next was $2,126,970, sub- 
mitted by Kenneth L. Colborn Inc., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

The third station in the program is to 
be constructed at Mariveles, Philippine 
Islands. The limit of cost on the three 


projects was set at $9,179,500 by the defi- 





tion of experience of unusual breadth and 
usefulness today. 










ciency act of May, 1928. The Oahu sta- 
| tion is due for completion durfhg 1933. 
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$2,000,000 below the Department's esti- | 


Acute Problem 
Faces German 
Insurance Plan 


‘Unemployment and Falling 
| Revenue Threatens a Defi- 
cit of 60,000,000 Reichs: 


marks for Current Year 


German old-age, invalid and workers’ 
insurance faces an acute situation due to 
abnormally high unemployment and the 
| falling off of subsidies which the Reich 
has been paying to these agencies, ac-| 


partment of State from William E. Beit 
American consul in Berlin. 


1 

Several insurance bureaus will have t 

draw on their assets, according to th 

report, and in many cases these are no 

easily liquidated since they are in the form’ 

of convalescent homes, equipment etc. 
The report follows in full text: 


Under the effects of the economic crisis 
financial conditions in German wage-earn- 
ers and old-age insurance have become 
acute. Contrary to expectations, the year 
1930 closed with a surplus of only 53,000,000 
reichsmarks, against 304,000,000 reichs- 
marks in 1929; and a deficit approximating 

| 60,000,000 reichsmarks is anticipated for 
the current calendar year (1931). 


Much Unemployment 


From 1924-1930 approximately 1.6 million 
reichsmarks reserves had been accumu- 
lated from each year’s surplus. During 
the second half of the year 1930 and the 
first part of 1931 with their abnormally | 
high - unemployment figure, falling off in| 
Federal tax and customs receipts (from 
which the Reich paid subsidies to the in- | 
surance bureaus), and the weight of bene- 
fit payments growing more ponderous each 
year with contribution rates remaining 
low, some insurance bureaus were already 
{confronted with heavy deficits and it is 
| estimated that by the end of the current 
|}year the bulk of the insurance bureaus 
' (29 state and 6 special bureaus) will have 
‘to draw upon their assets. Total assets 
| (in millions of reichsmarks) at the begin- 
ning of 1931 according to estimates were | 
composed as follows: | 


Cash on hand (including bank bal-| 
ances), 240; securities, 530; loans, 1720; 
real estate, 183; equipment and supplies 
(booked value), 22; gross total, 1,695. Lia- 
bilities, 61; net total, 1,634. 


As is shown by these figures, the as- 
sets largely consist of values which can not | 
be readily liquidated, as for instance, in-| 
vestments in convalescent homes, admin- 
istration buildings and equipment. An- 
other handicap arises from the fact that 
in calling in loans the bureans not only 





cording to a report received by the De-| 





A device by which spoken words or 
other sounds may be recorded magneti- 
cally on a rotating metal band, magnet- 
ically transferred in reverse order of 
the sound to another rotating band, 
transmitted electrically by radio or tele- 
graph, received in reverse order on a 
third metal band, restored to their nor- 
mal form by transfer to a fourth band, 
and then transformed into the original 
sounds into an auditory receiver, has 
been patented at the United States 
Patent Office? The inventor, Carl Scha- 
pira, of Berlin, Germany, designates his 
invention as a means and method of 
secret transmission of signals. The 
rights have been assigned to Gesellschaft 
fur Drahtlose Telegraphie, M. B. H., of 
Berlin, Germany. 

“If it is desired to transmit a signal 
consisting of the charactersabcdef 
g hij k 1,” says the application, “it 
may be recorded in four groups of three 
letters each, the letters of each group 
being recorded in normal order by mag- 
net 4 on band 3. After letter—a b c— 
have been recorded, the portion of band 
carrying them will be in the bottom 
position moving adjacent magnet 12 
which, due to its higher speed, will pick 
up the letters in the inverted order— 
c b a—in which order they will be lead 
to transmitter 16 and transmitted. * * * 
Not only is the order of the letters a bc 
inverted but * * * the letter itself is in- 
verted. 


Or Recognized 22 


tional Types 





must adhere to the stipulated date of 
maturity but must be guided also by so- 
cial considerations. Its mortgages, for in- | 
stance, are placed largely on workmen's 
homes, convalescent homes, or similar 
buildings intended for purposes of pub- 
lic welfare. | 


The amount of cash on hand at first 
glance may appear rather high but it also | 
includes investments of very short dura- 
tion. Furthermore, 240 million reichs- 
marks, in view of 1.2 billion reichsmarks 
annual benefit payments, will cover ex- | 
penditures for only slightly more than 
two months.. 


Inasmuch as a liquidation of part of 
the assets appears inevitakhle and is) 
already under consideration (the only 
other alternative, an increase in contri- | 
butions, being regarded as not feasible for | 
parliamentary reasons) the only assets | 
which can be turned into cash more or | 
less readily are securities. Their value at| 
the beginning of 1931 was estimated at 
530 million reichsmarks, including a large | 
parcel of Reich bonds estimated at 227.01 | 
million reichsmarks, as the insurance bu- 
reaus in 1929 and 1930 were required to! 
take over federal treasury bonds in the) 
amount of 163.96 million reichsmarks in| 
return for the Reich's subsidies paid to 
this branch of insurance. The sale of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 





Government Ceases Effort 
To Sell Hoboken Piers 


Sale of the Hoboken, N. J., piers, which 
tae Government has been trying to dis- 
pose of for nearly a year, will not be at- 
tempted at present, the Shipping Board 
announced June 17. 

There is considerable doubt about the- 
possibility of securing an offer of at least 
| $4,280,000, it was stated orally by the 
Board, and consequently the decision to 
readvertise for bids, which was announced 
after the meeting of June 10, has been | 
cancelled. 


Customs Chief Plans 
Pacific Coast Survey 


Smuggling of Contraband Said 
To Be on Increase 


/ 

An inspection of customs ports in the 
| Pacific Northwest will be made during} 
July by the Commissioner of Customs, F. | 
X. A. Eble, to enable him to get in closer | 
touch with field operations and conditions, | 
|it was announced orally June 17 by Sey-| 
mour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of, 
the Treasury in charge of the Customs | 
Service. | 


The Commissioner, it was announced, 
| will visit Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, and | 
Salt Lake City, and will arrive at Seattle | 
about July 15. | 

The following additional information 
| was made available: 


Smuggling Increase 








cotics, and while such shipments of con- 
| traband are spotty, it is felt that Federal 
| activity should ‘be coordinated more ef- 
fectively. 


' Commissioner Eble, who has served as 
Commissioner of Customs for two years, 
has been making periodic inspections, 
each of three or four months, of the vari- 
ous customs areas. It will be his first visit 
to the Pacific coast, however. 

Assistant Secretary Seymour Lowman, 
who has accompanied Mr. Eble on most of 
| the previous trips, had planned to make 
|the inspection next month also, but the 
| absence of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| Andrew W. Mellon, in Europe, forced him 
| to forego it. 

Inspection on Border 

The inspections are being made to ac- 
quaint Washington headquarters of the 
/ Customs Service with the activities and 
the problems in the field. Thus, when 
particular matters are brought to the Bu- 
reau’s attention by collectors of customs it 
will have first hand information concern- 
ing them. 

An inspection of customs activities along 
the Mexican border was made in April by 
Assistant Secretary Lowman and Commis- 
sioner Eble. This inspection carried the 

| officials from New Orleans to Los Angeles 
| between April 9 to 27. The trips necessar- 


pressure of activities in Washington, which 
require official attention. 


By Clarence 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronaut 


DEVICE FOR SENDING SECRET SIGNALS 











“While this group is being transmitted, 


the next group—d e f—will be recorded 
on band three by magnet 4 in normal 
order, and when the portion of band 3 
on which they are recorded reaches the 
bottom position, magnet 13 will pick up 
the letters in inverse order and the 
group will be transmitted—f e d. 


“After these letters have been removed 
from the band by magnet 7 (a magnet 
for demagnetizing the band to remove 
the record) the next group will be im- 
pressed in normal order—g h i—and 
picked up by magnet 14 and transmitted 
in inverse order—i h g. The last group, 
will similarly be transmitted in inverse 
order—l j k—so that the signal will be 
transmitted in the sequence c b a, f e d, 
ih g, 1k j—in which sequence it will be 
impressed on band 3’ by magnet 17. The 
magnets carried by band 11 then pick 
up the letters of each group in inverse 
order so that the signal is impressed 
on phone 19 in its original normal 
order.” 


For proper operation of the transmis- 
mission system the units at the sending 
and receiving stations must be properly 
connected to operate in synchronism. 
Conversation in both direction, says the 
inventor, is feasible by mounting two 
such devices at both the sending and 
receiving stations. 


The rights are protected under Patent 
No. 1809070, issued June 9, 1931. 


Department of Commerce Has Licensed 


Autogiro Airplanes 





Requirements Are Almost the Same as Those for Conven- 


of Aircraft 





oe 
M. Young 


ics, Depart ment of Commerce 
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‘Additional Tracts 


In National Forest 
Areas Authorized 


\Date of Payment for New 
Lands Advanced to Aid 
Financially in Drought 
‘Sections of Last Year 








Addition of 16,558 acres to national for- 
ests, at a cost of $52,624, has been au- 
thorized by the National Forest. Reserva- 
| tion Commission, and the date of pay- 
ment for the land has been advanced six 
;months to afford relief in areas stricken 
by drought last year, where much of the 
land is located, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced June 17. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 
| National forest area in eastern, south- 
ern and lake States will be increased by 
|the purchase of 16,558 acres of forest 
land just approved by the National Forest 
| Reservation Commission, the Forest Serv- 
|ice, United States Department of Agri- 
| culture, announced today. The Commis- 
| Sion approved expenditure of $52,624.82 for 
| purchase of the land. 

Payment Date Advanced 

| The Commission took recess action in 
| order to advance the date of payment by 
|some six months, as most of the pur- 
| chases are to be made in areas affected 
| by last year’s drought or handicapped 
| by unfavorable financial conditions and 
| unempioyment. Individual purchases ap- 
| proved will number 166, involving mainly 
| small-sized tracts. Prompt payment of 
cash for these holdings is expected to 
| afford some relief to individual owners 
| and local communities. 

Lands acquired will be added to existing 
| national forest purchase units already 
protected and administered by the Forest 
| Service for continuous development of 
|forest resources and _ safeguarding of 
watershed values. 

More than half the proposed new pur- 
chases lie in or contiguous to the Ozark and 
Ouachita National Forests in Arkansas, 
and 1,121 acres are in the Kiamichi forest 
| purchase unit in Oklahoma. The Nan- 
| tahala National Forest in the southern Ap- 
| palachians will be increased by 1,612 acres. 
| About 2,500 acres are to be added to other 
|forests in the South, 389 to the White 
| Mountain National Forest, and 1,858 to 
| purchase units in the Lake States. 


Program Extended 


| The new purchase program follows the 
| larger program approved last February, 
|when more than 250,000 acres of forest 
|land were designated for Federal pur- 
| chase. 

| Members of the National Forest Reserva- 
|tion Commission are Secretary of War 
| Hurley, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde; Senators 





| Keyes of New Hampshire and Harris of 
Georgia; Representative Hawley or Ore- 
gon; John E. Burch, secretary. 

The lands approved for purchase by 
the Commission follow: 


A total of 22 autogiros have either been | and is of the two-place, open cockpit type. 
licensed or identified by the Department | Its gas capacity is 35 gallons, and oil, four | 
of Commerce. Of this total six have been/| gallons, empty weight 1,556 pounds, gross 


issued commercial licenses, four experi-| weight 2,200 pounds, and pay load, 234) 













mental licenses, and one a restricted li-| pounds. There have been no commercial | 
cense, while 11 bear identification numbers. | licenses issued for autogiros manufactured | ——. Oe S744 dessins 7“, sa 
The six commercially licensed autogiros| by this firm, but it has received an eX-| Cherokee, N. C., Ga.. Tenn... 184 696 
were manufactured by Pitcairn Aircraft,| perimental license for one plane and one! Choctawhatchee, Fla. ......... 453 1,435 
Inc., Willow Grove, Pa., under Approved | other has been identified. | were, lem. ‘ 60 
Type Certificate No. 410. These planes are! pijtcairn Aircraft, Inc., Willow Grove, Sammi. eee” ware 
designated as Autogiro PCA-2, powered pg. holds one restricted license and one Kiamichi, Okla. .. 2'360 
with Wright R-975 engine, and are of the experimental license. The Pitcairn- | Marquette, Mich. ............ 80 136 
three-place, open cockpit type. Their gross| Cierva Autogiro Co., of America, Willow  Wonongatcla, W. Va. Va. .... 365 1a 
weight is given as 3,000 pounds, empty| Grove, Pa., alse has been issued one ex- | Nantahala. Ga, N.C. S.C st 
weight 2,093 pounds, and pay load, 376) perimental license, while the Pitcairn- | Natural Bridge, Va 1701 
pounds. Their gas capacity is 52 gallons,!‘Cierva Autogiro Co., of Bryn Athyn, Pa.,| Ottawa, Mich. 180 
and oil 614 gallons. holds another. a me See leas 
The Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Phil-| The approved type certificates and | Pisgah group, N. C. ......... 356 1.938 
adelphia, Pa., has been issued a Group 2) group 2 approval were issued by the De- | Shenandoah, Va., W. Va 85 327 
approval for its Model K-2, powered with! partment after much the same require- | Supetion, Minn, -............. a = 
Continental A-70 motor of 165 horsepower; ments were complied with that are re-| White Mountain, N.H. Me... 389 1,227 





—=——= | quired for conventional types of aircraft. 
| There were a few modifications in the | 
test procedure of a minor character but | 
the requirements are sufficiently flexible | 
|to provide for this without making devia- | 
{tion from the word of the regulations 


Totals 


Laws on Insurance 


Two-year Building Plans 


On Cars in England 
Explained to Visitor 


| 


S 


necessary. The requirements as to the 
methods of construction, submission of 


technical data and stress analyses are | 


nearly identical with those for conven- 
tional types. 


Announced in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA,, June 17. 
Public building projects in Oklahoma 


nearly $2,000,000, it is announced by the 


|calks for unlimited liability on all insur- | 


} eign tourists follows in full text: 


| 


There has been a noticable increase in| 


j al 
smuggling activities, particularly in nar jlation 15, for a certificate of foreign in- | 


ily are of short duration, because of the| 


| nearly the next two years will amount to 


ee | Authority for the issuance of special li- | Chairman of the State Board of Public 
ee |censes to autogiro pilots is given under | Affairs, W. C. Hughes. 

Great Britain Allows Four the Air Commerce Regulations which| While the new building program for the 

. : says: “Special classes of pilot license may | biennium will be the smallest in several 

Months Period to Tourists | be issued for operation of unconventional | terms, Mr. Hughes said, many small struc- 


— eae | types of aircraft in accordance with spe-| tures and improvement projects will be 

Before Requiring British | ciai orders of the Secretary of Commerce.” undertaken. 
© hehe |Conventional types of heavier-than-air; The largest single project, he said, will be 

Liability Coverage laircraft are defined as meaning “those|a new dormitory for Okaloham A. & M. 

id | which depend for sustentation upon fixed | College, to cost $450,000 and to be financed 
Tourists driving their own automobiles | planes and which are controlled by trail- | by the sale of bonds which will be retired 
in Great Britain during a period less than | ing tail surfaces.” | from earnings of the building. 
four months will be able under certain | on = 
conditions to take advangtae of the lim- | 
ited liability insurance which they al- 
@ady have on their cars without securing 
British insurances according to a report 
received by the Department of State from 
the American Embassy in London. 


The British Road Traffic Act of 1930) 
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ance policies. That part of the Embassy’s i ; 
report explaining the application to meat by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
In reply to an inquiry addressed through 
the Embassy and the Foreign Office, the | 
Minister of Transport has stated that he) 
considers the words “any liability” in di- | 
vision (b) of subsection (1) of section 36) 
of the act imply that insurance must be | 
carried in an unlintited amount. He has 
stated, however, that in the exercise of 
his powers under subsection ‘e) of sec- 
tion 41 of the. act he has made regula- | 
tions entitled “Motor Vehicles (Third 
Party Risks) Reguiations, 1930.” These | 
regulations modify the requirements of | 
Part II of the act with regard to vehicles | 
brought into Great Britain by persons 
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appears that a visitor, as defined in Regu- | 
lation 15, who has effected insurance with | 
an insurance company outside Great | 
Britain for a limited amount, may apply | 
to an issuing authority, as defined in Regu- | 
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surance, on receipt of which he will be} 
able to drive, without contravention of 
|the act, the motor vehicle or vehicles to} 
| which his policy of insurance relates. 

In accordance with Regulation 20, how- 
|; ever, the period of the validity of the cer- 
| tificate of foreign insurance shall not ex- 
{ceed four months from the date of the 
arrival of the motor vehicle in Great 
Britain, or the unexpired period covered 
| by the policy to which it relates. It will be 
| necessarily, therefore, for a visitor remain- 
ing for a period exceeding four months to 
comply in all respects with Part II of the 
jact: In other words, it will be necessary 
| for him to obtaif a policy of insurance in 
|respect of third party risks as described 
|in the act, and presumably, in view of 
the statements contained in the inquiry, he | 
| will be able to do this only with a. British | 
company. | 
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First Bridge Is Opened 
Across the Euphrates 


The bridge opened across the Euphrates 
River at Deir-Ez-Zor, according to Nelie 
B. Stogsdall, American Vice Consul at| 
Beirut, Syria, is the largest suspension 
bridge in all the Near East and the first | 
|to span the Euphrates. The engineers re- 
port that it has successfully upheld 
weights totaling more than 150 tons.— 
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Rays of the Sun | 


Said to Motivate |; 


Ocean Currents 


Rotation of the Earth and 
Differences in Salinity 
‘And Temperature Also| 
Are Factors | 


Same uaainiaitee | 

Westward flowing equatorial currents | 
are well developed in the Atlantic Ocean, | 
mostly north of but near the Equator, but | 
that ocean has only a weak equatorial | 
counter current while the Pacific Ocean | 


has both to a very pronounced degree, | 
Dr. Austin Clark, of the Smithsonian In- | 
stitution, stated orally June 17. Dr. Clark | 
said scientists today have thousands of 
problems relating to oceanography, in- 
cluding such questions as the mixing of 
different types of water, varying condi- | 
tions of flow, effects of winds, continental | 
atmospHeric disturbances and the earth's | 
rotation. 

He said there is instability everywhere, 
horizontal, vertical and spiral movements, 
characteristic of the eirculation of the) 
masses of ocean water. There is a fruit- 
ful source of study in all these hosts of 
peculiarities with constantly increasing 
developments for absorption in knowledge 
regarding oceanography. He made avail- 
able the following information: 

Westward flowing equatorial currents 
are well developed in the Atlantic Ocean 
where they are near, but mostly north oi 
the Equator. There is no well-developed 
equatorial counter current in the Atlantic. 
On the other hand, in the Pacific Ocean, 
the equatorial currents are strongly de- 
veloped and that ocean has an equatorial | 
counter current, substantial in character, | 
as well as the regular current. | 


Sun Is Driving Force 


“ The main driving force in the circula- 
tion of the waters of the oceans is from 
energy radiated from the sun, which, 
however, is not received in equal amounts 
on equal areas over the earth’s surface. 
There is.a difference in the angles of inci- 
dence of the rays of the sun and as aA 
result there is more heating in the tropical 
and subtropical regions than there is in 
the regions nearer the poles. 

The movement and direction of ocean 
waters are affected by the rotation of the | 
earth on its axis, which causes deviation 
to the right of the direction of motion in 
the northern hemisphere and to the left 
in the southern hemisphere. The bound- | 
ing continents, variation in the surface 
of the ocean floor, and movements of the 
atmosphere above the ocean surface are 
major factors in the movement of the 
oceans. 

Salinity and density of the sea are in- 
creased when evaporation exceeds precipi- 
tation but if precipitation exceeds evapora- 
tion. then salinity is Gecreased, because | 
the sea water becomes diluted, and the 
density is likewise diminished. Differ- | 
ences in salinity and temperature cause 
difference in the density of sea water. 
Unequal distribution of density causes un- 
equal pressures and these produce move- 
ments of the ocean. 


Scientists Mentioned 
There are scientists who have achieved 
great distinction in the studies of these 
problems that are world-wide in impor- 
tance and interest. One of the outstand- 






| 
| 
| 


ing men in this respect is Thomas Way- | 


land Vaughan, Director of the Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography of the Univer- 
sity of California. Dr. Vaughan is presi- 
dent of the Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
at the Scripps Institution to utilize the 


An endeavor has been initiated | 


available data for constructing a longitudi- | 
nal section for the eastern Pacific similar | 


to the sections that already 
prepared for the central and western 


have been | 


Pacific, in order to complete the oceano- | 


graphic exploration of the Pacific Ocean. 


The University of Washington has under- | 


taken organized oceanographic research 
and, with assistance of the International 
Fisheries Commission, perhaps with as- 
Sistance of Canadians and organizations 
in the United States, may undertake in- 


vestigations in the northern part of the) 


eastern Pacific. 


Research Work Planned 
The Scripps Institution has expressed 
hope that it will get a research vessel 
to work in the area bounded by a line 
from San Francisco to Hawaii, thence 
southward to the Society Islands, thence 


eastward to the South American coast. | 


These investigations would make valuable 
contributions toward completing the pic- 


ture, of conditions in the Pacific, especially | 
through coordination with results obtained 


by others. Dr. Vaughan’'s hope is that 
others may be stimulated to fill the gaps 
in the region adjacent to Antarctica and 
the tropical Central Pacific south of the 
Equator. 

Referring to conditions in the oceans 
generally, it may be of interest to know 
that there are in five different ocean 
spots a major vortex. One of them is 
in the North Atlantic, another in the 
South Atlantic, one each in the North 
and South Pacific, and one in the Indian 
ocean. 

In the equatorial regions, on each side 
of the equator, surface water tends to 


move toward the western side of the ocean | 


basins where it is deflected northward, 
then curves toward the east in latitude 
about 50 degrees. On the eastern side 
of the ocean basins its movement is di- 
rected first toward, and then roughly 
Parallel, to the Equator. In both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, there are westward 
flowing equatorial currents. 


Direction of Currents 


In the Pacifi: between the equatorial 
currents, there is an eastward flowing 
equatorial counter current. The counter 
current in the Atlantic is only weakly de- 
veloped, being represented by the Guinea 
stream, while in the Indian Ocean it vamies 
in development according to the monsoon 
winds, being well developed during the 
northeast monsoons but obscured during 
the southwest monsoons. 


The general circulation of the surface 
waters of the oceans causes a meridional 
extension of warm water on the western 
side of the ocean basins, while on the 
eastern side in temperate, subtropical, and 
tropical regions there is an upwelling of 
cooler subsurface waters. 

In the Atlantic basin, because of the 
tidge that extends from Scotland by way 
of Iceland to. Greenland and the shallow 
bottom between Greenland and the North 
American continent, the flow of bottom 
water from the Arctic into the North At- 
lantic basin is very greatly restricted. 
Therefore except in Antarctic regions, the 
deep and bottom water of the Atlantic 
is derived mostly from the downsinking 
of water in the northern subtropical region 
and the extrusion of warm, dense water 
from the Mediterranean through the Strait 
o: Gibraltar. 

In the South Atiantic there is an inter- 
mediate current derived from the southern 
Polar front and bottom water which is 
Gerived from the Antartic. The deep water 
formed in the north Atlantic Ocean ex- 
tends southward and forms a wedge be- 
tween the intermediate current and the 
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SARCOPHAGUS IN TOMB OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN | 


Trade Conditions 





State Jurisdiction ‘Meeting Favored * 
At Sound Defined | 
-For Governors of 





In Germany Still tie | 


New York Attorney General 
Says Rights Extend to 


| At Reduced Level 


| 
‘Business Circles Are Said 


| Western States 


Center of Water Area 
Avsany, N. ¥.. June 17. Arizona Executive Believes 














The remodeled tomb of Abraham Lincoln in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Ill., was rededicated June 17 by 
President Hoover. The exterior of the tomb remains practically unchanged; within, the alterations have been 
extensive. Bronze statuettes of Lincoln, reproductions of best known examples of Lincoln sculpture, have been 
placed in rotunda and corridors. In the sarcophagus chamber, the rearrangement is complete. ‘The new 
sarcophagus is of marble described as of “a warm red hue.” Pilasters and frieze are of French black marble, 
with walls of St. Genevieve golden vein marble. On the upper part of each pilaster is a bronze wreath. The 
ceiling is covered with gold leaf. The room is lighted by hidden lights. Flags are arrayed along the semicircu- 
lar wall; at the rear of the sarcophagus the National Flag has the place of honor: flags of seven States in which 
the Lincoln family lived are-next in place. President Hoover placed the official flag of the President beside the 
sarcophagus as part of the rededication ceremonies. 


| the uncertainty and pessimism in the Ger- 
man business situation. 


| coming into effect on July 1. 


ee the technical position of the Reichs- 



































The State of New York owns as far out | ni ‘ f 
as the middle of Long Island Sound and | Continuance of Confer- 
s litical jurisdiction 7 ey: 
has territorial and political juris | ence W ould Facilitate 
Solving of Problems 


To Be Disappointed With 
Negative Results of Austro 
Customs Project 


subject only to the right of Congress to | 
control navigation, according to an opin- | 
ion of Attorney General John J. Bennett | 
Jr., given Robert Moses, president of the | 
Long Island State Park Commission. PHoenrx, Ariz., June 17. 


Mr. Moses had advised the Attorney| Governor George W. P. Hunt favors & 
General that dredging companies were Op- | continuation of the Western Governors’ 
erating without permission of the ‘State | Conference, as proposed by Governor 
in removing sand from the bottom of Long | George H. Dern, of Utah, according to 
Island Sound along the shores of Long! jetter written by the former. 

Island. | Governor Dern recently addressed the 

According to the Attorney General, the | other Western Governors who participated 
cession by the States to the Federal au- jin two previous conferences, suggesting 
thority of admiralty and maritime juris- | that the movement “is worth while and 
diction over inland seas and bays was not | ought to be continued.” He proposed that 
a cession of the waters, or of general |a meeting be held this year in one of the 
jurisdiction. Pacific Coast States in the late Summer 

————$— ‘or in the Autumn. 


Higher Standards niet. 
Seen for Teachers 
In Rural Schools 


'“There are many problems peculiar to the 
West wherein they can cooperate and do 
team work in handling to the best inter- 
Fiseal and Administ 
Reforms Indicated by 
State 


ests of the Western region and the respec- 
tive States. 
Commissioner Cooper 








By Douglas Miller 


! 
Acting Commercial Attache, Department | 
of Commerce, Berlin 


The failure to appear of the expected 
Spring improvement has served to increase 


German business 
circles are also said to be disappointed 
with the negative results of the Austro- 
German customs project, the failure of the 
Anglo-German conversations to yield im-, 
mediate specatcular results, and the sever~ 
ity of the new emergency regulations of 
the government designed to balance the 
budget. 


In view of the necessity for the present 
coalition cabinet to maintain the support 
of the Reichstag majority, there is a gen- 
eral belief that the emergency regulations 
of the government will be altered before 
The opposi- 
tion parties are endeavoring to obtain a 
Summer session of the Reichstag, but it is 
said the government hopes through modi- 
fication of the decree and continuance of 
reparations with creditor powers to retain 
control until the regular Reichstag session | 
{in October. 

Money Market Uneasy } 


The last few days have seen pressure 
on the exchange rate and uneasiness in| 
the money market. Reichsbank gold and 
foreign exchange holdings dropped 164,- 
000,000 marks in tne first week of June, 


“I believe that one of the problems re- 
quiring attention from the Western Gov- 
‘ ernors lies in the continued encoachments 
rative on State sovereignty and State rights of 
the various departments of the Federal 
Government. It is a problem common to 
all public land States. There are many. 
phases of this complex question on which 
the western States should be able to reach 
agreement and present a united front in 
opposition thereto.” 


Governor Hunt extended an invitation 
to the conference to meet in Phoenix. 


Legislation, Says 


Fiscal reforms, administrative reorgani- 
zation, and elevation of teaching stand- 
| ards constitute outstanding trends in State 
bank is strong with gold average at 56 per| legislation for rural schools, Commis- ; 
cent. Commercial banks showed a general) sioner William John Cooper points out fiscal systems of the States need reform 
decline in activity, but savings banks: again | in an editorial appearing in “School Life,” | and some provision of funds for State aid 
reported increased desposits totaling 11,-| issued by the United States Office of |and equalization that repair part of the, 
165,000 marks at the beginning of May.| Education June 17. damage done to small school districts by 


ee 


| Domestic loans during May were confined 





Address of President Hoover at Dedication 


to the borrowing of 150,000,000 marks by the 
Reichspost. Foreign loans were practically 
stopped and short term advances were also 
Slightly reduced. 

The stock market has continued to react 
unfavorably to the political situation with 
the official index at 77 on June 6 as com- | 
pared with 86.5 on May 9. The wholesale | 


Basic facts are being discovered through changed economic and social conditions 
survey commissions, Dr. Cooper says, 42d population shifts resulting therefrom. 
while there are unmistakable evidences A new interest in school organization 
that inadequately prepared teachers un-|and administration that promises more 
able to obtain positions in the better consolidation, with greater powers to 
school systems are about to have the county superintendents and other evi- 
doors of the rural schools closed to them. dences that units of school administration 
Such teachers, he explains, use the rural; are more in keeping with the present 
schools as a back door entry to the teach-| status of highways and improved trans 










Of Abraham Lincoln’s Tomb at Springfield, Ill. 


|American People Exhorted to Dedicate Themselves Anew to the Service and Ideals Pro- 


pounded by Emancipator at Gettysburg 


Springfield, Tll., June 17.—The American people were called upon by President Hoover in an address here 
today at the dedication of the remodeled tomb of Abraham Lincoln to dedicate themselves anew to the 
service and ideals of the Nation which Lincoln “loved and served with the last full measure of devotion. 


Referring to Lincoln's Gettysburg address in which he 


“great task remaining before us,” the President said, 
The address follows in full-text: 


The people of Illinois have taken just pride in the restora- 
tion and beautification of the tomb of their greatest citizen 
—Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth President of the United 
States. This memorial was erected and dedicated 57 years 
ago. Another great. citizen of Illinois—the eighteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, Ulysses S. Grant—made the ad- 
dress on that occasion. It is proper that a President of the 
United States should take part in its rededication at this time. 


This, the tomb of Lincoln, is a-shrine to all Americans. 
The stone and marble of all of our great national shrines 
are more than physical reminders of the mighty past of our 
country. They are symbols of things of the spirit. Through 
the men and deeds they commemorate they renew our na- 
tional ideals and our aspirations. It is a refreshment of the 
national soul to assemble in these places and to direct the 
thoughts of our people to these occasions and to recall ™e 
men and their deeds which builded the Republic. It is an 
awakening of pride in the glories of the past and an inspira- 
tion to faith in the future. These are the springs which re- 
plenish that most sacred stream of human emotions— 
patriotism. 


Nothing that we may say here can add to the knowledge 
or devotion of our people to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
Nothing we may do can add to his stature in history. Al! 
that words can convey has long since been uttered by his 
grateful countrymen. 


We gather here today that we of our generation may again 
pay tribute to the man who not only saved the Union and 
gave freedom to a race but who recreated the ideals and 
inspirations of American life. 


A nation in its whole lifetime flowers with but a few 
whose names remain upon the roll of the world in after 
generations. Lincoln after all these years still grows, not 
only in the hearts of his countrymen but in the hearts of 
the peoples of the world. 


It is not new, yet it is eternally true, to state that Lincoln 
made a universal appeal to the minds and hearts of men. 
His every aspiration was for the unity and welfare of his 
country. He became a triumphant force in achieving that 
ideal, because he saw the problems of his time not only from 
the standpoint of the statesman but of the average citizen 
whose outlook he understood and whose trials and hopes 
he shared. ; 

No man gazes upon the tomb of Lincoln without reflection 
upon his transcendent qualities of patience, fortitude, and 
steadfastness. The very greatness which history and popular 
imagination have stamped upon him sometimes obscures 





exhorted the people to dedicate themselves to the 
“that should be our purpose and resolve today.” 


somewhat the real man back of the symbol which he has 
become. It is not ‘amiss’ to reflect that he was a man before 
becoming a symbol. To appreciate the real meahing of his 
life we need to contemplate him as the product of the people 
themselves, as the farm boy, the. fence builder, the soldier, 
the country lawyer, the political candidate, the legislator, and 
the President, as well as the symbol of union and of human 
rights. 


It is fitting that we should rededicate his hallowed resting 
place, that we should thus recall to every American mind 
and heart the contribution which Lincoln made to the great- 
ness of our Nation. But it was Lincoln himself whose in- 
sight and splendid expression illuminated the tru purpose 
of our assembly at national shrines. It was he who at 
Gettysburg called upon the people not so much to mourn 
the dead as to honor them by a rededication of themselves 
to the service of their country. He said in that memorable 
address: “It is for us the living rather to be dedicated here 
* * * to the great task remaining before us.” That should be 
our purpose and resolve today. 


The six decades which have passed since Lincoln's death 
have written on the scroll of history changes bewildering in 
their variety, momentous in their consequences. They have 
broadened and enriched. life beyond the imaginations of 
Lincoln's contemporaries. The years have not only yielded 
rich treasurers, material and spiritual, but they have brought 
challenges to readjustment, both by government and indivi- 
duals, to a changing world. Our country has become power- 
ful among nations. It is charged with infinitely new responsi- 
bilities both at home and abroad. 


What a poet has called the endless adventure, the govern- 
ment of men, discloses new and changing human needs from 
generation to generation. As we scan our history even since 
his day, who can doubt Lincoln's own words that our national 
heritage is “worth the keeping.” And it was Lincoln who 
stated and restated in impressive terms that its keeping rests 
upon obedience and enforcement of law. There can be no 
man in our country who, either by his position or his influ- 
ence, stands above the law. That the Republic can not admit 
and still live. For ours is a government of laws and a society 
of ordered liberty safeguarded only by law. P 


The eternal principles of truth. justice, and right, never 
more clearly stated than by Lincoln, remain the solvent for 
the problems and perplexities of every age and of our day 
It is to those who, like Lincoln, have made these principles 
serve the needs of mankind that the world Pays its homage 
At his shrine we light the torch of our rededication to the 


service and ideals of the Nation which he love y 
with the last full measure of devotion. Fon oe 


price index fell from 113.5 on May 6 to 
111.6 on June 3. 


Production Declines 


The decline in production continues and 
| factory output has fallen to slightly lower | 
| levels. Daily coal production in the Ruhr | 
averaged 291,000 tons in May. The machine 
industry was only 43 per cent occupied 
}and cotton spinners 60 per cent, while 
| building construction was one-third below | 
j}that of last yvear. Weekly carloadings 
; averaged 667,000 during May -as compared 
with 686,000 in April. At the beginning 
of June unemployment totaled 4,067,0000 
a reduction of 322,000 from the preceding | 
month. | 

Foreign trade figures show a downward 
tendency, especially ‘in raw material im- | 
| ports, with the probability of further re- | 
duction in foodstuff imports next year | 
since local fruit and vegetable production 
| is excellent. ; | 


‘Diving Device to Aid | 


| Undersea Rescues 


New ‘Bell? Announced by De- 
| partment of the Navy | 


jing profession. The editorial by Dr.) portation are about to be developed. 


Cooper follows in full text: | Unmistakable evidences that the back- 
The legislative trends which seem to! door routes into teaching are about to 

promise most for rural schoolseare: © |be closed, thereby shutting off a supply 
A recognition that all is not well with | of certificated persons inadequately pre- 

the existing conditions and a readiness to) pared who now find themselves unable to 

spend money in discovering the basic facts | cbtain positions in the better school sys- 

through survey commissions and other! tems but are able to sell their services to 

publicly controlled studies. uncritical and incompetent. rural school 
An awakening to the trustees. 












































realization that 








Excellence is not Extravagance 


For those who can afford the Best, Excellence is not 
Extravagance — providing the article befits their particular 
requirements, whether for Business, Social, or Pastime 
Activities. Excellence is the Earmark of Good Taste, Extrav- 
agance is buying beyond actual needs. It is not how much 
we sell, but how well we please that concerns us most. 





Men accustomed to only the Best come to us because we 
have never reduced Quality. Untiring devotion to Better- 
ments wherever possible is foremost in the Principles of our 
Business for we realize that the true value of any Merchan- 
dise is measured by that degree to which it fulfills the desire 


[Continued from Page 1.] of the purchaser. 
| lower section free of water as the ascent 
to the surface is made. 

While normal operation weuld require 
that the escape hatches be accessible, | 
it would be possible to work from the 
, bell to clear any obstructions or to cut 
into the submarine with underwater 
torches. Electric lights are _ provided 
within the apparatus while telephonic 
communication with the surface is main- 
tained by a batteryless telephone which 
can be operated even when immersed. 

Slight modifications of the escape 
hatches now in use will be made to make 
possible bolting down of the bell to the 
;submarine in case normal pressure does 
not suffice to hold the bell in the neces- 
| Sary position for conducting operations. | 

Since it will be possible to use the air 
,;pumps to blow water from flooded com- 
| partments of the submarine itself as well 
as from the lower compartment of the 
bell, the apparatus will assist salvage op- 
erations and should make it possible to 
reduce the risk involved in conducting 
difficult diving work. The bell also can be 
employed to serve as a decompression 
tank for divers in case of extreme emer- 
gencies. 

Salvage vessels will be equipped with 
this apparatus after tests have been com- 
pleted and any further improvements 
found desirable have been made. Subma- 
rines wili continue to carry the escape 
lung and oxygen equipment, but injured 
}men or members of the crew who are 


fs, Sula & Company 





THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT 
HELPS TURN THE WHEELS 


\X HAT is the Government doing 
for the automobile industry? 


West Virginia to Spend 
15 Millions on Roads 


CuHar.teston, W. Va., June 17. 


Since Jan. 1, 1931, the State Road Com- 
mission has expended $6,887,000 on road 
and bridge con-truction projects, accord- 
ing to announcement at the office of the 
Commission. 

Work now under contract includes 604 
miles of highways, 17 bridges and .1,141,000 
feet of guard rails in practically every one 
of the 55 counties of the State, it was 
stated. 


More than 5,000 men now are employed 
on the road construction projects the an- 
nouncement said, and that number will 
be augmented within the next two weeks 
by about 3,000 others when contracts will 
be let for several other large projects or 
when work will start on those for which 
contracts already have been let. 

Contracts whose cost “will total more 
than $5,000,000 will be let during the re- 
mainder of the year, making a total of 
$11,887,000 which the Commission will 
spend on new construction projects in 
1931 in addition to $3,500,000 for main- 
tenance. 





in the southern part of the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Antartic water reaches northward 
only about as far as latitude 33 degrees 
south, whereas in the west Atlantic basin 
such water extends northward beyond the 
Equator. In the Indian Ocean the sub- 
surface circulétion in many respects simu- 
lates that of the Atlantic. There is a 
downsinking of dense, warm subtropical 
water which extends southward between 
an intermediate cold current from the 
southern Polar front and Antarctic bottom 
water. 

In the Pacific Ocean, the water is very 
symmetrically developed with reference to 
the Equator, attaining a much greater de- 
velopment in the southwest than in the 
north Pacific. Its deep water, below the 


intermediate waters} possess remarkable | 
hottom water of more southern origin. | uniformity 
Because of a ridge across the east basin | salinity. 


in. both 


Grain Corporation 
Contests State Tax 





Kansas Commission Will Hear 
Appeal for Exemption 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
therefore a question for the Kansas Tax 
Commission or the courts to answer, it 
was added. The following information also 
was given on behalf of the Board: 

When loans are made by the Board to 
cooperative associations or stabilization 


corporations, the terms under which the 
money can be used are specified in the 
loan agreement. In the case of coopcra- 
tive associations, policies and management 
must be acceptable to the Board, but the 


cooperatives operate as independent or- 
ganizations otherwise. In the case of 
stabilization corporations, however, the 


Board dictates all policies and activities 
and nothing can be done without its ap- 
proval. 


James C. Stone, chairman of the Board,'! 


in an address June 13 at Manhattan, 
Kans., made the following statements: 


“The Board is not building a marketing 
system nor will it operate marketing as- 
sociations when they are organized. The 
public seems to be confused on this point 
for repeatedly we see reference in the press 
and elsewhere to ‘Farm Board cooperative 
or ‘Farm Board agency’ and so forth 
There is no such thing as a Farm Board 
cooperative; no. cooperative is an agent of 
the Farm Board. Every cooperative being 
assisted by the Board is farmer-owned and 
controlled in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the agricultural marketing act 
and the Capper-Volstead act.” 


These statements have been called to 


j the attention of the Board fn connection 


with the Kansas tax case. It will be noted, 
however, that Mr. Stone did not refer to 
Stabilization corporations. The status of 


temperature andj|these corporations must be adjudicated as 


far as taxation is concerned. e 


Dry Enforcemeut Gains 
Expected With New Agents | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

those passing the examination next month 
will be given a place among these 350 who 
are to start July 1, as the allocations of 
these men already have been made, and 
the places will be filled by men who al- 
ready have taken and passed their ex- 
aminations. 

The approximate allocation of these 350 
men together with the approximate num- 
ber of agents already working in the vari- 
ous districts follows: 

District No. 1 (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut), present number, 80; to begin 
July 1, 13. 

District No. 2 (New York), present num- 
ber, 277; to begin July 1, 62. : 

District No. 3 (New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Delaware), present number, 194; to begin 
July 1, 50. 

District No. 4 (Maryland, Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- | 


lina), present number, 159; to begin | 
July 1, 28. 
District No. 5, Alabama, Georgia, 


Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas), | 


present number, 182; to begin July 1, 28 
District No. 6 (Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee), present number, 
139; to begin July 1, 28. 
District No. 7 (Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 


consin), present number, 129; to begin 
July 1, 55. 
District No. 8 (Minnesota, North Da- 


kota, South Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska), 
present number, 93; to begin July 1, 28. 

District No. 9 (Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma), present number, 86, 
to begin July 1, 19. 

District No. 10 (Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming), present 
number, 52; to begin July 1, 11. 


District No. 11 (California, Nevada, 
Hawaii), present number, 93; to begin 
Ju’y 1, 14. 

District No. 12 (Idaho, Montana, Ore- 


gon, Washingion and Alaska), present 
| number, 75; to begin July 1, 14 


| trapped in some inaccessible position can 
be removed by the bell. 


Phases of Rescue Work 


Equipment for three separate phases of 
rescue operations now has been developed, 
since the lung will be used for escape of 
the crew without outside assistant, the 
bell will be employed when the personnel 
is unable to make its own escape, and 
pontoons and the bell will be available 
for lifting the submarine to the surface 
after rescue work is completed. 

The first service trials will be made in 
drydock at the New York navy yard 
where the question of balancing and bal- 
lasting the newest model will be consid- 
ered. Structure tests will be made off New 
London in 600 feet of water and finally 
actual rescue under simulated conditions 
will be made at the submarine base when 
the apparatus will be sunk in efforts to 
contact the “S-4”" at a depth of about 
100 feet. 


Bids Are to Be Opened 
For Skyline Highway 


Plans and specifications for the Skyline 
| Highway in the proposed Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park were compieted June 17, and 
bids, which were called for June 9 will 
be opened by the Bureau of Public Roads 
June 25 and 26, it was stated orally at 
the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior. 


The road, 42° miles long, will follow the | 


crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains. One 


| bid was asked for 20 miles of the stretch, | 


and another for 22 miles. Each section 
{must be completed in 200 calendar days 
| after the award of the contract. The 
| following additional information was fur- 
nished: 


The only place where the road will not | 


follow the crest will be at an 800-foot 
tunnel. under a peak. The Arunde)] Corpo- 
|ration of Baltimore has been given the 
contract for the first unit of the Colonial 
National Monument Parkway, between Wil- 
liamsburg and Yorktown, Va. The first 
section, a fill, will cost $194,000, and the 
| section will be let before the end of the 
month. 









Some 1400 men, experienced in the manufacturing , 
and selling of automotive products and their acces- 
sories, have helped American firms sell the four and 
a half million motor vehicles now operating in foreign 
countries. Experts here and abroad study every phase 
of the foreign market and make the information in- 
stantly available. - 










Boys all over the country are “earning while they 
learn” automobile repair work under a program spon- 
sored by the Federal Board for Vovational Education. 










The ton-miles per gallon, what goes on inside your 
crank-case, the most effective gearing of your wheels 
to two billion dollars worth of roadway, are some of 

the problems that other patient Federal and State 
servants have helped work out for you. 










THE TOPICAL SURVEY 


appearing in The United States Daily, writ- , 
ten by officials of the Federal Government, 

will deal with the Automotive Industry, in a 

series now appearing. 


Next W eek—Industrial Chemicals 
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Cities Subject era 
To Little Change | | 
In Employment 
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Some Improvement Occurs 








WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 


.mMand limited; 


In Business Outlook of 
Several Localities, Says| 
Emergency Committee 





| 
| 

While several cities showed some im-| 
provement in business outlook, uttle | 
change took place during the week in em- 
ployment conditions throughout the coun- | 
try, Fred C. Croxton, Chairman of the| 
President's Emergency Committe for Em-| 
ployment, announced June 16. | 


Reports were received from 22 localities. | 
Publication of the announcement cover- | 
ing thes was begun in the issue of June | 
17. It concludes as follows: 


Chicago, Ill.—Developments in_ local | 
markets during the past week, particu- 
larly the retail merchandise field, gave a 
tone of firmness to the city’s business ac- | 
tivity, according to the Chicago Associa- | 
tion of Commerce. Chicago trade was | 
bolstered by several outstanding sales and 
numerous special merchandising events. 
Response was good, with Summer lines | 
of women’s wearing apparel, household | 
accessories and vacation supplies being 
bought in large quantities. Seasonal de- 
mand for men’s Summer clothes and straw 
hats was heavy. The wholesale mercantile | 
business experienced no unusual trend, | 
sales maintaining a quiet but firm posi- | 
tion. Orders for Summer goods held | 
steady at recent levels, with the size of | 
the commitments indicating dealers are 
not overstocking. Good buying was noted | 
at the furniture show and visiting dealers | 
were optimistic concerning their prospects | 
for the coming season. General manufac- | 
turing, steel activities especially, showed | 
little improvement during the week. 

According to the Chicago Tribune, the 
cost of family relief in Chicago is main- 
taining an even level for the first time 
in 14 months, as indicated in reports made 
to the Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
by organizations providing family relief. 
In April the cost of this work ‘dropped | 
sharply from the peak months of Feb- | 
ruary and March, when amounts of $739,- 
724 and $1,017,193, respectively, were spent. | 
The amount for April was $609,671. 

Positions filled by the Illinois Free Em- | 
ployment Bureau in Chicago for the week 
ended June 6, totaled 853 according to 
figures made public today by John Keane, 
General Superintendent. This compared 
with 885 for the previous week and 900 
for the same period in 1930. Applicants 
for the week ended June 6 totaled 2,794 
as compared with 2,322 for the previous 
week and 2,353 for the same period in 
1930. Of the total placed in employment | 
for the week ended June 6—339 were men 
and 514 women. 

Detroit Employment Drops 

Detroit, Mich—Detroit Board of Com- 
merce reports local department store | 
trade for May, 20 per cent, April, 12 per 
cent and March, 4 per cent below the | 

-corresponding months of last year. Other | 
lines in May 29 per cent, April 19 per | 
cent, and March 15 per cent below last 
year. Employment index was 80.4 for the 
last half of May against 84 in the first 
half. The index is expected to drop to 
70 or below by June 15, due to the sea- 
sonal decline in manufacturing. Indus- 
trial power consumption was 148 in May 
compared to 148.5 in April. Detroit build- 
ing permits in May were valued at $2,- 
367,000, a decrease of 13 per cent from 
April. Postal receipts in May were $778,- 
000, or 10 per cent under April. May 
bank debits were $930,000,000 or 10 per 
cent above April. The Mayor's Unem- 
ployment Committee reports an increase 
in Pape etiens this week due to slacken- | 
ing in manufacturing operations. 

Indianapolis Total Declines 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Building permits in | 
Indianapolis during May were $724,000 
compared with $614,000 ast month and 
$693,000 in May, 1930. Employment figures 
for May, 1931, covering 137 firms show 30,- 
503 employed as compared with 31,503 
for April. A year ago the same firms re- 
ported 34,979 employes. The foregoing 
data have been furnished by the Indiana 
University School of Business Research 
and city officials of Indianapolis. 

Unchanged At Des Moines 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Employment condi- 
tions in Iowa are about the same as pre- | 
viously reported. Some industries, namely, 
agricultural implements, foundry, and| 
machine shops, and iron and steel show | 
decreases, while meat packing and food 
products increased. According to the Iowa 
crop reporting staff, the supply of farm | 
labor continues abundant with the de- 

1 the ratio of supply to de- | 
Mand on May 1 was 137 per cent. With | 
recent rains corn crop progress has been 
Satisfactory. Retail trade is inclined to 
Strengthen and automobile sales are good. | 
Building awards during the period May | 
31 to June 4, inclusive, were $421,000. 
Paving and road awards between the same 
dates amounted to $689,000. 
Gains in Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The general busi- 
ness tone is more optimistic. Reports on 
the employment situation record some im- 
provement with several firms reporting 
increases in personnel. Local bank de- 
posits have set a new record. Construc- 
tion work on the new $300,000 building at 
St. Thomas College started this week. 
The voters of Minneapolis have approved 
a plan to build a separate sewage dis- 
posal plant if the plan for a joint system 
with St. Paul fails. A new passenger line 
will start on the Great Lakes next week 
with five boats plying between Duluth 
and Canadian ports. 
No Change At St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo—The Citizens Relief 
Committee reports that applications for 
employment averaged about 50 per day 
during the past week with 100 temporary 
and 36 permanent positions filled. The 
Situation is about the same with a slight | 
improvement in the demand for office 
worker@ Industrial Bureau states that 
13 new industries and expansions under- 
taken during past month will furnish 
employment for 309 factory workers. | 
Highway work has started in East St. 
Louis area with brick paving revived in 
order to furnish work in brick plants. 
Weather conditions in general favor Mis- 
souri crops and farm operations. Wheat 
and corn are in excellent condition. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company will spend 
$350,000 for new trackage and car icing 
facilities. Plans for terminal building at 
municipal airport costing $152,000 have 
been approved. The unit of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works producing sulphuric 
acid has resumed operations. The Kearny | 
Company is making a $150,000 addition 
to its plant and has placed a large order 
for copper. | 
Denver, Colo. 


Denver, Colo.—John Gross, secretary- 
treasurer of the Colorado Federation of 
Labor, reports decrease of May over April 
in number of skilled laborers employed in 
the State, while unskilled remains about 
the same. B. P. Dawson, assistant super- | 
intendent of the Farm Labor Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor Employment | 
Service, reports a decline in employment | 
of farm labor through the State of Colo- 
rado of 5 per cent as compared with same! 
time last year. Improvement is expected 
during the next few months with the) 
harvesting of various crops. Jack Keating, | 
manager of the Denver.Union Railroad 
Station, reports railroad travel slightly less 
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‘Markets Improve 


For Fish Producers 


Demand for Game Fish Aids 
Activity of Farms 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Sales of eggs were valued at $214,197; sales 
of adults for stocking, $203,088; and sales 
of fry and fingerlings, $87,305. Sales of all 
products in the western section were valued 


at $618,884; in the eastern section $386,- 
098, and in the central section $89,162. 


The goldfish industry commands an im- 
portant position among the fish-farming 
industries of the United States. The prin- 
cipal centers of the industry are aeary ae 
Ohio and Indiana, but many small far 
are scattered throughout the country. 

Goldfish Production 

The production of goldfish in 1928 
amounted to 21,500,000 fish, having a value 
to the breeders of about $942,000. This 
consisted of 17,000,000 common goldfish 
valued at $573,000, and 4,500,000 fancy gold- 
fish valued at $369,000. The value was 
arbitrarily based on the price received by 
the producers for the common and comet 
varieties. 

In 1928 there were about 770 acres of 
ponds in the United States devoted to the 

culture of goldfish. These ponds cost from 
$50 to $1,000 per acre to build, depending 
| upon the type of ground es which they 








at this time as compared with same time 
last year, with a tendency to slow improve- 
ment and the outlook for tourist season 
is considered very good. Dudley Griggs, 


secretary of the Colorado Association State’ 


Chamber of Commerce, gave figures in- 
dicating that automobile tourists so far | 
this year show big increase over last year. 
Accurate figures in this connection are) 
comemnen by the State Highway Commis- | 
sion. 
The survey of conditions in other 
cities will be published in full text in 
the issue of June 19, 
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are constructed. The usual cost, however, 
is $150 to $200 per acre. 


Most of the goldfish are shipped from 
September to the last of May. During the 
Summer it is too warm to ship very many 
fisH in each can and therefore the cost 
of shipping them is considerably higher. 
The fish are shipped in large galvanized 
cans that hold from 100 to 1,000 fish, de-| 
pending upon their size, the distance to/| 
be shipped, and the weather. 


Still Sold by Pet Shops 


Most of the goldfish today are handled | 
|by the 5-and-10 cent stores and by drug 
| stores as an advertising feature. Pet shops 
{in most of the large cities still carry them, 
| however, and sell considerable numbers. 

In addition to the fish farmed is the 
trout, pondfish and goldfish industries, 
carp and buffalofish also are raised com- 
mercially. While it is possible to propa- 
gate these species of fish, this is not done 
s|commercially in the United States to any 
appreciable extent. However, quantities of 
these fish are obtained from natural 
sources and impounded pending sale. 

Some idea of the potential market for 
carp and buffalofish may be gathered from 
the fact that over 5,000,000 pounds were 
sold in New York City alone in 1924. A 
conservative estimate places the annual 
consumption of carp and buffalofish from 


value of $2,000,000. 


Tariff Inquiries Begun 
On Feldspar and Sponges | 


The Tariff Commission announces that 
it has instituted investigations for the 
purposes of section 336 of the Tariff Act | 
of 1930, with respect to feldspar, crude | 
and ground, and sponges. 

The request for the investigation into | 
crude feldspar comes from the Consoli- 


feeding ponds and natural sources in the) 
United States at 40,000,000 pounds, with a) 
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otherwise indicated. The weekly ave 
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| pool, Ohio, and asks a decrease in dutw 


|the name of “World Sponge Market,” 
New York City. 


of | 





United States Tariff Commission. 


The application on sponges was made |son selling bakery pr 
by Henry Freirich, doing business under | not owning or opera 


A decrease in the rate | within the city. 
of duty was requested.—I/ssued by the | the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federa) 
| \ Constitution, the court declared, 
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Eggs in Pennsylvania 


To Get Definite Grades 


HarrisBurG, Pa., June 17. 
“Fancy western eggs, of a_ specified | 


requiring 9 to 10 days for transportation, 
sell in principal Pennsylvania markets at 
a premium of 3 cents a dozen over local) - 
fresh laid eggs,” it was stated today by 
George A. Stuart, Director of the Bureau 
of Markets, State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This is the penalty, he added, suffered 
by Pennsylvania producers because of the | 
lack of definite egg grades and standards. | 

To meet western competition and to 
secure the best possible price for eggs 
produced in this State, the Bureau of 
Markets has outlined a tentative set of 
voluntary grades, Mr. Stuart announced, 
and will hold a public hearing to dis- 
cuss the merits of the grades. 


All stores 


Uniform License Charges 
For Bakeries in Kansas 


TopeKA, Kans., June 17. 


An ordinance requiring the seller of| 
bakery products having no bona fide place 
of business in a city to pay at a higher 
rate than one having such a place is in- 
valid, the Kansas Supreme Court held 
recently. 


The law under which veterans are en- 
titled to certain licenses without cost is 
personal to the veteran, and he is not en- 
titled to the license free of charge where 
operating delivery wagons by means of 
agents, the opinion ruled. The case is 
entitled Hair v. City of Humboldt. 

The ordinance in question provided for | 
a license of $1 a day or $100 a year for 
@ person operating a bakery within the | 





dated Fel@spar Corporation, East Liver- | city from which bakery products were sold,| an stores 


and $1.50 a day or $120 a year for a per- | 


having no bona fide place of business 
The classification violates | 


Single-store 


oducts therein anq Chains (four or more units) ... 
ting a bakery and All other types of organization . 


for each week Is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is Iess than 190. The data are plotted for the week 
ending June 13 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) or 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not inchadts 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, 
part- -time employes), F 


Kansas City, Mo., 1930 Population, 399,746 


independents 





D E 
100.00 $47,072,799 
45.74 21,034,973 


A B Cc 
-6,274 34,765 $354,621,797 
4,740 16,453 162,206,270 





















Chains (four or more units) 7 -1,082 8,865 79,753,931 22.49 8,190,657 
All other types of organization. .... 452 9,447 112,661,596 31.77 16,847,169 
Pawtucket, R. I., 1930 Population, 77,149 
PO, i dec bn avannnsdaeeneens eee 1,045 2,866 $38,410,048 100.00 $4,783,328 
Single-store independents ............ 821 1,698 22,420,060 58.37 3,274,444 
Chains (four or fore units) ........ 154 602 8,408,722 21.90 694,222 
All other types of organization ...... 70 566 7,581,266 19.73 814,662 
Woonsocket, R. 1., 1930 Population, 49,376 
ONE CROOOE os nn00e05096000%%i as dane eee 731 1,670 $23,400,341 100.00 $3,419,699 
Single-store independents ............ 607 1,126 $16,002,916 68.39 2,520,498 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 717 «| 403 5,304,235 22.67 524,687 
All other types of organization ...... 47 141 2,093,190 8.94 374,514 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1930 Population, 14,495 
Oe ON nn oceans sdcarecessanhoee qae> 285 828 $10,069,154 00 $1,604,478 
Single-store independents ........... 205 532 6,207,126 61.64 1,095,346 
| Chains (four or more units) ........ 35 171 2,264,257 22.50 260,048 
| All other types of organization ...... 15 125 1,587,771 15.86 249,084 
Oneida, N. Y., 1930 Population, 10,558 
Be NE ns cin aWs dana dnts (ambacastans 226 498 $7,561,827 100.00 $1,385,296 
Single-store independents ........... 185 338 5,434,985 71.87 1,081,452 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 26 81 1,106,401 14.63 112,476 
All other types of organization ...... 15 79 1,029,441 13.50 191,368 
Rutland, Vt., 1930 Population, 17,315 
Oy NED ng cbahsacbsscatec hap ais ebes 297 1,153 $13,753,602 100.00 $2,175,752 
Single-store independents ........... 251 851 11,015,560 80.09 1,777,451 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 28 180 1,787,989 13.00 271,646 
All other types of organization ...... 18 122 50,053 6.91 126,655 
Barre, Vt., 1930 Population, 11,307 
ce TREE PU EE CORP CTET TP ORT. Ce 185 679 $8,865,313 100.00 $1,445,824 
Single-store independents ........... 154 476 6,260,936 70.62 1,074,050 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 13 75 790,315 8.92 86,888 
All other types of organization ...... 18 128 1,814,062 20.46 284,846 
Claremont, N. H., 1930 Population, 12,377 
bOte OO. icc wsn dibasanvew@eanbadans 138 336 $4,889,562 100.00 $757,727 
| Single-store independents 108 243 3,695.101 75.57 627,042 
Chains (four or more units) .... 21 71 937,027 19.16 82,949 
All other types of organization 9 22 257,434 5.27 47,736 
Uniontown, Pa., 1930 Population, 19,544 
iikche bEaRAGS LAN CLES ROME 424 1,829 $20,621,145 100.00 $3,282,261 
Single-store independents .... 1,089 12,877,120 62.45 2,133,751 
526 5,744,750 27.86 765,163 
30 214 1,999,275 9.69 383,347 
Williamsport, Pa., 1930 Population, 45,729 
All stores 761 2,278 $25,892,538 100.00 $4,695,372 
Single-store independents 612 1,530 17,872,352 19.03 3,742,551 
Chains (four or more units) . 110 506 5,086,436 3.12 607,856 
All other types of organization . 39 242 2,033,750 7.85 344,968 
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Selling Methods 
Are Analyzed in 
Factory Census 


Quantity of Production and 
| Other Facts Which Affect 
| Various Industries Shown 
| In Tabulation for Year 


The Bureau of the Census has just 
issued summaries of the wholesale trade 
in various industries. Statistics giving the 
value and quantity of these products as 
well as other facts of the industries may 
be found in the preliminary report issued 
by the Census of Manufactures Sept. 4, 
1930, and copies of these reports will be 
furnished free upon application to the 
Bureau of the Census. The summaries 
just issued follow in full text: 


Leather Gloves and Mittens 


| Sales to retailers make up one-half the 
|sales by manufacturing plants engaged 
primarily in making leather gloves and 
mittens. Data collected by the Census 
of Distribution show that of the total 
sales by these plants in 1929, amounting 
to $42,164,000, 50.4 per cent, or $21,260,000, 
was sold in this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 11.2 per cent, 
or $4,696,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers, 
and (or) to users. 


The remaining sales were made through 
| the following channels: To wholesalers, 
$4.4 per cent, or $14,516,000; and to users 
such as steel mills, power companies, and 
other large industrial concerns buying for 
use, or for resale through commissaries, 
|4.0 per cent, or $1,692,000. 


| A small part ($3,753,000) of the above 
sales were made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers or com- 
mission houses. Forty-three of the manu- 
facturing plants in the industry sold 
through such agencies. These figures do 
not include sales made in this way yw 
manufacturers’ own wholesale branches. 

The tota] sales as shown above are $3,- 
041,000 greater than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
The difference is made up of $2,191,000 
worth of jobbing done by the manufac- 
turing plants in the industry, and an 
unexplained sum of $1,024,000 which prob- 
}ably is the amount of sales from stock 
on hand at the beginning of the year. 
Contract work (labor performed on ma- 
terial owned by others) to the amount 
of $174,000 is included in the value | of 
products, but not in sales. 

This report shows the selling maida 
employed by the 257 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making men’s, 
women’s and (or) children’s lined and 
(or) unlined gloves and mittens of leather. 
| It does not include the sales of baseball 
or boxing gloves, or of gloves or mittens 
made from cloth, or from cloth and leather 
combined. 


Cotton Small Wares 


Half the sales by manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making cotton small 
wares are made to users such as cotton 
mills, manufacturers of garments, auto 
bodies, etc. Data collected by the Census 
of Distribution show that out of the total 
sales of the manufacturing plants in 1929, 
amounting to $64,968,000, 51.1 per cent, or 
$33,225,000, was sold in this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 1.1 per cent, 
or $732,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for distribution by 
these branches to wholesale and retail 
dealers, and(or) to users. 

The remaining sales were made through 
the following channels: To wholesale deal- 
ers, 36.4 per cent, or $23,673,000; to re- 
tail dealers, 7.8 per cent, or $5,036,000; and 
to converters, 3.6 per cent, or $2,302,000. 

Only a small part of the above sales 
($4,937,000) was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or 
commission houses. More than one-fourth 
|of the manufacturing plants in this in- 
dustry (56) sold through these agencies. 
These figures do not include sales made in 
this way by manufacturers’ own whole- 
sale branches. 

The value of products for this industry 
as reported by the Census of Manufac- 
tures exceeds the total sales as shown 
above by $202,000. This sum probably 
represents increases in inventory. 

Attention is invited to t&ble II which 
shows the selling methods employed by 
|manufacturing plants engaged principally 
in making elastic and nonelastic webbing. 

The 202 manufacturing plants included 
|in this report are those engaged primarily 
in making cotton-woven fabrics not more 
|than 12 inches in width and(or) braids 
of all kinds, including such commodities 
&> woven belting and hose, elastic and 
nonelastic webbing, tape, trimmings, edg- 
ings, bindings, shoe laces, corset laces, 
wicks and wicking, woven labels, etc. 

Jute Goods 

Sales to manufacturers’ 6wn wholesale 
branches and to wholesale dealers make 
up two-thirds of the sales by manufactur- 
ing plants engaged primarily in making 
jute goods. Data collected by the Census 
of Distribution show that of the total 
sales of these establishments in 1929, 
amounting to $22,175,000, 66.4 per cent, or 
$14,729,000, was sold to manufacturers’ 
own wholesale branches and to whole- 
sale dealers. Separate figures for each 









of these two sales channels can not be 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





net sales 


FP 
$45,410,964 
21,831,704 
11,697,725 
11,881,535 


$4,007,918 
2,555,237 


5 
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$2,179,526 
1,508,232 
499,516 
171,778 





$996,705 
632,338 
183,393 
180,974 


“and Baked Escargots 
Alsacienne for Two” 


* Our chef has become famous for 
unusual dishes of rare delicacy, fit to 
set before a king, a fastidious sena- 


$708,920 
505,578 
94,246 
109,096 | 


$1,479,381 
1,079,532 
230,584 


169.265 | tor, a charming debutante—even a 


hungry, tired business man. 

® Epicures from all over the world 
dine at the Carlton when in Wash- 
ington. Distinguished visitors prefer 
to stop here, too, because of the high 


standard of service that completely 


$913,001 
629,926 


$374,118 
278,841 
69,278 
25,999 





satisfies discriminating tastes. 


ITHE CARLTON 
i 16th &K Sts., Washington,D.C, 


Rooms, $5 to $12—Suites, $15 to $35 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, OF COURSE 


$2,303,715 | 
1,372, 406 | 


$25, "037 | 


$3,001,562 | 
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Rains Aid Crops 





ideal growing weather. Fields are usually! ton are fairly good, with fields clean, 
well cultivated, though there were some 
omplainis of weeds in west-central : : 

carts of néthern Tilinois saa 4h ya usual. In Oklahoma plants are small for Exceed Plan for Year| farmers can compete “with anyone in the | Are Reduced for Week of grain June 13 and June 6, respectively, 
| has been too wet to cultivate in extreme|the season, but are now making good is 
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Russian Cotton Sowings lin other foreign countries. He has ex-| Commercial Grain Stocks | were smaller than on June 6, the Departe 


though the crop is considerably later than | pressed the belief, however, that American | | ment of Agriculture stated June 17, Stockd 


orld” in the cotton trade, the American | were as follows, in bushels, according to 


In Drought Areas | southwestern and southeastern Iowa. In| growth, with fair to good stands. In lesa sowings of cotton this year are crop being produced near the seaboard.| Commercial stocks of domestic grains, the Department: 


|the latter State corn aevrages nearly a/|central States of the belt progress during | $9 per cent larger than last year and; The following information also was made | 


except barley, in store and afloat at the| Wheat, 208,521,000 and 210,613,000; corn, 





|foot tall, and most of it has been culti-|the week was mostly satisfactory, SEPM | 40° cate gun aeeainee ie Galen beniven available at the Department of Agricul) principal United States markets June 13 | 9,326,000 and 10,886,000; oats, 8,744,000 and 

Of h N h vated twice. a cep ti ge complaints of eee, | the Department - Agriculture and|. aa . ‘the ‘DitevGnen cael oo = = —=——= eae rye, 10,157,000 and 10,496,000; 
a: © poor stands in some sections, especially oe eT vices to the partment are at | . ; : barley, 6,774,000 and 6,428,000; flax 703,- 

t é€ ort west ay ae ae ee aa in parts of Tennessee and Alabama | ron ee 17, The acreage was | spring sowings of all crops in Soviet Rus- | than last year, but it is late in many im- 999 and 784,000. Stocks one year ago 

teed Mnoweres were faisly| Showers in Georgia, where growth had | & be wires - 'sia June 1 were 188,500,000 acres, of which | portant regions of Russia. were: Wheat, 116,127,000; corn, 9,737,000; 

: suneral in the western haly.|almost stopped, were helpful, while ad-| Carl Williams, member of the Federal | 55,212,000 were wheat. These figures are} The condition of Canadian Spring wheat | oats, 12,688,000; rye, 12,630,000; barley, 6,- 
S : r ‘| vance was mostly fair to good in the| Farm Board, stated recently that if Russia | materially larger than for the same date|at the end of May was the lowest on| 617,000; flax, 453,000. There were also 4,- 
Some Grains, However. Are| The warmer weather was beneficial and | Carolinas and Virginia. carries out its plan for larger cotton acre-/| last year. The Russian plan calls for total| record, and there has been further dete- | 717,000 bushels of Canadian wheat in store 
| the showers were helpful in many local-| Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures need ge the Russian market for American cot-| Spring sowings of 247,100,000 acres, of|rioration during June. In the driest re-|in bond at United States markets June 


Beyond Recovery in Parts ities that were needing rain. 
= In Texas progress and condition of cot- 
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Of North Dakota, Mon-| 
tana and Idaho 


Rains in the last few days have ma- 
terially reduced the drought area of the 
Northwest, but considerable portions are 
still unrelieved, with grains and pascures 
deteriorating, water scarce, and some 
grain beyond recovery in parts of North 
Dakota, Montana and Idaho, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated | 
June 17 in its weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions. 

Rains generally over the remainder of 
the country benefited crops, the Bureau 
said. The statement follows in full text: 

The first half of the week had ‘unsettled 
and showery weather in much of the in- 
terior and heavy rains in the Northeast. | 
The latter part brought rather widespread 
showers to the more eastern States and 
moderate to fairly heavy rains in north 
Pacific sections as far south as northern 
California. Early in the period there was 
a reaction to warmer weather and moder- 
ately high temperatures were the rule 
thereafter. 

The week was considerably warmer than 
normal from the Lake region westward to 
the Pacific Ocean, the temperature ex- 
cesses averaging from 3 degrees to about | 
7 degrees. In the South the weekly means 
were slightly above normal, but were some- 
what deficient in the Atlantic Coast States. 
Maximum temperatures as high as 90 de- 
grees were reported as far north as cen- 
tral Virginia, the central Ohio Valley, and 
in the Great Plains northward to South 
Dakota. 

Rains in Mississippi Valley 

The Mississippi Valley received wide- 
spread rains, while many sections to the 
westward as far as the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains had moderate to gene- 
erous amounts. In the Northwest showers 
were somewhat more frequent, with sub- | 
stantial falls in some droughty sections of | 
eastern Montana and parts of North Da- | 
kota, but, in general, much more moisture | 
is needed over the northwestern area. The | 
upper Mississippi Valley also had helpful 
rains, while additional falls in much of the 
south Atlantic area were beneficial. 

An outstanding feature of the week's | 
weather was the copious rain that fell at 
its close the severely droughty areas of 
the Pacific Northwest, including the States 
of Washington and Oregon. Rains were 
general over these States and extended 
southward into northern California. The 
moisture was of especial benefit to grain 
crops and pastures, though many grain 
fields were too far gone to be materially 
helped. Another favorable feature was 
the highly beneficial showers over many 
central-northern sections that were very 
dry, especially Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota. Nebraska. and limited portions 
of North Dakota. In these areas the rain- 
fall was timely and very helpful to grow- 
ing crops, particularly grains and pastures. 

Areas Yet Unrelieved 

While the severely droughty area of the} 
Northwest has been materially reduced, at 
least’ temporarily, considerable portions | 
are yet largely unrelieved, especially west- | 
ern North Dakota, much of Montana, and | 
most of Idaho, with pastures drying up, | 
stock water scarce, and some grain fields | 
beyond recovery.. There was also consider- | 
able drifting of soil in parts of North 
Dakota. 

Soil moisture in the central valleys con- 
tinues sufficient for present needs, except | 
in limited areas, mostly in parts of Ken- 
tucky, while the situation remains favor- 
able rather generally in the Atlantic States | 
from North Carolina northward. 

In the South beneficial rains fell in 
many places, especially in Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, and Georgia, but otherwise 
there is still need for moisture in many 
localities. 

Farm work made good advance, with} 
row crops mostly clean and cultivation | 
well in hand. Wheat harvest has begun | 
northward to the extreme lower Ohio 
Valley and Kansas, with mostly favorable 
weather, except in parts of the Southwest. | 
Higher temperatures were favorable over | 
the eastern half of the United States, | 
especially in the Corn Belt, and crop 
growth is generally satisfactory, except in 
the rather limited areas still badly in 
need of moisture. 

Wheat Crops Mainly Good 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat main- 
tained good to excejlent progress and con- 
dition in the Ohio Valley, with the crop 
headed generally; ripening has begun in 
the lower valley areas and harvesting is 
starting locally. Good condition continues 
in the trans-Mississippi States and the 
western and southwestern parts of the belt, 
with harvest beginning to southern Mis- 
souri and Kansas. In Kansas wheat was 
favored, although it was too wet in south- | 
central parts and too dry in some north- 
central and northwestern areas; cutting is 
expected to be general within a week in 
the eastern two-thirds of the State. Har- 
vesting advanced rapidly in the southwest, 
with mostly satisfactory vields. | 

While there were beneficial showers in| 
the Northwest, especially in parts of 
Montana and in the North Pacific States, 
they were insufficient to break the drought 
generally and grains still need moisture in 
Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. Winter | 
wheat was too far advanced in parts of | 
Oregon and Washington to benefit from | 
rains, while in eastern Montana some | 
fields are beyond help, except for feed. | 

In the Spring wheat area timely rains 
relieved the drought in the more eastern | 
and southern portions but in western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana it 
continued unabated and deterioration of | 
Spring wheat was unchecked. The late- | 
sown may benefit materially from the) 
rains in the Pacific Northwest, but early- 
seeded is bevond help in some parts. Other 
small grains followed the wheat crops 
closely in condition. 

Corn.—Additional moisture in the 
northern corn States benefited that crop, 
and higher temperatures promoted better 
growth and color, especially in the central 
and eastern portions of the belt where 
the weather previousty nad been cool. 
Corn needs rain in parts of the South, | 
but otherwise conditions were mostly fa- | 
vorable, with some sections naving nearly | 


Selling Methods Analyzed 
In Manufactures Census 

















[Continued from Page 4.) 
shown because to do so would disclose | 
individual operations | 

The remaining sales were made to 
users, such as cotton ginners, upholsterers, 
farmers, nurseries, etc. Sales made in 
this way amounted to 33.6 per cent, or 
$7,446,000. 

Sales amounting to $2,168,000 were | 
made by five manufacturing plants 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents brokers or commission houses. 

The value of products reported to the 
Census of Manufactures is less than the 
total sales as shown above by $306,000. | 
This sum probably represents increases 
in inventory. 

This report shows the selling methods 
of the 20 manufacturing plants engaged | 
primarily in making jute goods. such as| 


carpets and rugs, bagging for baling cot- | 


ton, webbing and other woven goods. 





ton would be lost and this country would | which 69,188,000 is to be wheat. Wheat/| gions grains are damaged beyond recov-| 13, compared with 6,132,000 June 
| (Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] | face competition with the Russian product! sowing is continuing at a more rapid rate|ery and reseeding is impractical. | 13'940,000 a year ago. ee 











idler your ans pap 


Don’t Rasp Your Throat 


With Harsh 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead”’ 


Touch your Adam's Apple with your finger. 
You are actually touching your larynx—this is 
your voice box — it contains your vocal chords. 
When you consider your Adam’s Apple, you are 
considering your throat your vocal chords. 

When a lawyer makes a statement before 

a jury he backs it up with sound evidence and 
facts. Here are the facts: 

Certain harsh irritants, present in all raw 
 tobaccos=— which are expelled by LUCKY STRIKE’S 
exclusive “TOASTING” Process —are sold by us to 
manufacturers of chemical compounds. In other 
words, the removal of these irritants in the manu- 
facture of LUCKY STRIKE is not a mere laboratory 
procedure for the purpose of getting an adver- 
tising phrase <it is a definite and vitally impor- 
tant process in rendering LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes 
less irritating than other cigarettes. Remember 
== LUCKY STRIKE comes to you after certain harsh 
irritants present in all raw tobaccos have been 
expelled through the exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process. No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to 
your throat. Be careful in your choice of cigarettes. 
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TUNE IN—The 
Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra, every 
Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evee 
ning over N. B. C. 
networks. 


t’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows—Heat Purifies 


ST.PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
ee = Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
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Order to Cease Rules for Determining Priority 


Use of Mark on Of Patent Claims for Invention 


Stone Reversed 





Designation Forbidden by 
Trade Commission Is 
Held Not Liable to Deceive 
Building Trade 


New ORLEANS, La. 
ARNOLD STONE COMPANY 
v 





FeperaL TRADE COMMISSION. s 
Circuit Court of Anges, Fifth Circuit. 
No. \ 

Petition to review order of Federal Trade 
ission. 
eo Huis for petitioner; Rost. E, 

Heaty, Chief Counsel, Federal Trade 

Commission, Martin A. Morrison, As- 

sistant Chief Counsel, and ROBERT | 

Winn, special attorney, for respondent, 
Before Bryan, Sisley and HUTCHESON, 

Circuit Judges. : 

Opinion of the Court 
May 25, 1931 | 
yan, Circuit Judge—This is a peti-| 
Flag to set aside an order of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The Arnold Stone 
Company, petitioner, is and for a num- 
ber of years has been engaged in the 
business of manufacturing building ma- 
terials coniposed of about 75 per cent 
crushed natural stone, such as granite or | 
marble, and about 25 per cent Portland | 
cement. These materials are cast in) 
molds or forms, and after the mixture | 
hardens it is subjected to various sur- 
face treatments by hand or machinery. | 
They are not kept in stock, but are made 
to order according to specifications for 
use in the construction of buildings. 

The principal product so manufac- 
tured is designated by petitioner in its 
advertisements, bids and contracts as | 
“cast stone” or “cut cast stone.” Other 
products it designates by the terms “Kro- 
tex stone,” “Kro-tex cast stone, and 
“pink marble.” The Commission filed its 
complaint against petitioner alleging that | 
the terms it employed to describe its va- | 
rious products were misleading and de- 
ceptive, and that the practice of using 
each of them constituted an unfair 
method of competition within the intent 
and meaning of section 5 of the Act of | 
Sept. 26, 1914. 15 U.S. C. A., section 45. 

Remote Possibility of Deception 

It was shown by undisputed evidence 
that petitioner's principal product was 
called and known as “cast stone” or “cut 
cast stone” by architects, contractors, 
builders, building-material men, chemical 
engineers, sicentists, by several branches 
of the Government, incluidng the Treas- 
ury Department, the Bureau of Standards, 
and by manufacturers of similar products 
throughout the country. And the Com- 
mission in its findings of fact said that 
there was no evidence of actual deccp- 
tion; that petitioner’s products were 
usually purchased by architects, con- 
tractors and builders, who testified they 
were not deceived, and that “possibility of 
deception in such instances is remote”; 
but that the use of the word “stone” or 
“marble” in describing petitioner’s prod- | 
ucts “has the capacity and tendency to 
mislead, deceive or confuse the purchas- 
ing pubilc, and particularly such _ sec- 
ondary purchasers of completed build- 
ings, or lessees of completed buildings or | 
parts thereoi, in which buildings re- 
spondent’s products have been used.” 

The Commission also found that “Kre- 
tex” was a meaningless word taken from 
the two words “concrete” and “texture.” | 
Upon those findings of fact the Commis- | 
sion ordered petitioner to cease and desist 
from use of the words theretofore us 
by it to designate its manufactured pro-)| 
ducts unless and until it qualified those) 
words by prefixing the additional word 
“imitation”, “artificial”, or some other 
word equally explanatory. | 

There was no testimony which tended | 
to show that the words “pink marble” or 
“Kro-tex stone” deceived anybody. Cer- 
tainly, according to all the testimony and} 
the Commission’s finding of fact, none 
of the words employed by petitioner to 
describe any of its manufactured products 
or materials had the effect of misleading | 
or deceiving architects, contractors or} 
builders who were the only classes of 
persons to whom petitioner sold or offered | 
to sell any of such products or materials. | 

Order Disapproved 

It was made equally clear by undisputed | 
evidence that petitioner’s competitors used 
the words “cast stone” and “cut cast} 
stone” to describe similar products and 
materials manufactured and sold by them. | 
The sum and substance of all the evidence 
was that the words “cast stone” were) 
understood by petitioner’s prospective cus- | 
tomers and by its competitors to mean 
just such a product as petitioner manu- 
factured and sold. None of them under- 
stood that by the use of those words it 
was intended to describe stone in its 
natural state. In the building trade, 
in which it is exclusively used, cast 
stone has come to mean a genuine manu- 
factured article composed of crushed na- 
tural stone and cement; and to qualify} 
it by the word “imitation” or “artificial,” 
as required by the Commission's order, 
would convey the meaning that it was not 
@ genuine manufactured article. 

But to sustain the Commission's order | 
reliance is had on its finding that a pur-| 
chaser or lessee of a completed building, 
in the construction of which petitioner's 
products had been used, might be misled 
or deceived. That finding or inference is 
not supported by any testimony, and at 
best is founded upon a very remote poss 
bility for the occurrance of which it i 
difficult to conceive that petitioner would 
be responsible. The Commission is au- 
thorized to act only in the public interest, 
and to justify it in filing a complaint that 
public interest must be specific and sub- 
stantial. Federal Trade Commission v. 
Klesner, 280 U. S. 19, 28. The remote} 
possibility or fanciful theory of private 
injury is not enough to authorize the 
Commission to issue an order to cease and 
desist from a business practice which 
cannot reasonably be said to constitute 
an unfair method of competition. 

The petition for review is granted, and 
the cause remanded for further proceed- 
ings not inconsistant with this opinion, 


Pennsylvania Appeals 
Inheritance Tax Case 


Whether a resident estate can be sub- 
jected to an inheritance tax on the “un-| 
paid purchase money of real estate sit- | 
uate in other States,” is a question just 
presented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The case is entitled Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania v. Estate of 
Henry S. Paul, deceased, No. 160. Petition 
‘for writ of certiorari was filed by the 
_ Commonwealth asking that the decision 
of its own Supreme Court be reversed. 





A pplicant’s Failure to Contest Items in Inter- 
ference Bars Later Patent Grant 





Ex parte Josep SACuHs. 


nized the pertinency to the present case 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 


of the published authoritative decisions 

vy north al aia 10, 1981, to which applicant has cited. 

Patent 1805725 was issue ay 19, , The applicant consents to the proposi- 
Joseph Sachs for Fuse Block Attach-| tion that two patents should mt be 
ment, on application filed June 3, 1926,| granted for the same indivisible invention 
Serial No. 113492. Opinions dated Sept. | in the absence of proof that the later pat- 
2 and 20, 1930. |entee was in fact the prior inventor, but 

S. Jay Teter for applicant. | he contends that the appealed claims are 


|Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, | for an entirely different subject matter 


|made counts of the issue, because, in the 


cant if he intended to insist upon claims 


claims 18 and 19 were in his application 


clared; and contends that if Rypinski de-| 
sired to contest the question of priority 





The sale was evidenced by articles of | 
eement executed by the decedent in 
his lifetime and the vendor died seized of 
the lands. Deeds therefor, following pay- | 
ment of the entire purchase money, were | 
not made until after the decedent’s death | 
by his personal representtive. 


“The whole modern tendency is to limit| reasons that the Board adopted, without |ever, and allowance made for it when 


the levying of inheritance taxes to the| 
sovereignty which is the situs of 
actual property,” the Pennsylvania court | 
declared, citing Frick’s Estate, Farmers 


and Revrow and EpinsurGc, Examiners | 
in Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant appeals from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 18 
and 19. Claim 18 is illustrative of the| 


.| subject matter on appeal: | 


18. A fuse block attachment for an electric | 
appliance receiving cabinet comprising in | 
combination, a block adapted to be externally 
mounted immediately adjacent a wall of the| 
cabinet so as to at least partly close an open- | 
ing therein a pair of complemental contacts | 
on the said block for receiving a fuse, the 
said fuse being accessible externally of the | 
cabinet and being removable from the con-| 
tacts in a direction at a considerable angle 
to the plane of the rear wall of the cabinet 
when the block is in place as aforesaid, a 
terminal connected with one of the fuse re- 
ceiving contacts and positioned on the block | 
so as to be adapted to extend through the) 
said opening and to be available for estab 


j~ | 


lishing a connection with a conducting part |is a patentable distinction, then, as a|112 West 59th Street Corporation. Docket 


li within the cabinet when the | 

i isin “place as aforesaid, and a second | 
terminal on the block connected with the 
other fuse receiving contact adapted for the 
connection of a circuit conductor wire, 
The ground of the examiner's rejection 
is that the applicant is estopped to make 
said claims in view of an interference de- 
clared between this application and the| 
application of Rypinski, No. 10040, on) 
which was granted Patent No. 1726277. 


Method of Placing 


Claims in Interference 


The examiner points out that the said) 
interference was dissolved on the appli- 
cant’s motion, for the reason that the ap-| 
plicant could not make the claims con- | 
stituting the counts; that the applicant’s 
claims 18 and 19 could have been made by 
both parties; that said claims were not 


opinion of the examiner, they were not 
patentably distinct from the claims which 
had been included as counts; and con- 
tends that it was the duty of the appli- 


18 and 19, to have moved under rule 109 
their inclusion in the interference as 
counts of the issue; and that as the 
applicant failed to do so he is now es- 
topped to make said claims. 

The applicant points out that the said 


when filed; that they were in his appli-| 
cation when the said interference was de- 


as to these claims it was his duty, and 
not the duty of the applicant, to have 
moved their inclusion in the interference, | 
and as he failed to do so, said claims, as 
a matter of right, belong to the appli- 
cant. 

It is believed that the applicant has 
taken too narroy a view of the law, and| 
of the interference procedure in such) 
cases. 

Section 4904 R. S. provides: 

Whenever an application is made for a 
patent, which, in the opinion of the com-| 
missioner, would interfere with any pending | 
application, or with any unexpired patent, he 
shall give notice thereof to the applicants, 
or applicant and patentee, as the case may 
be, and shall direct the primary examiner to 
proceed to determine the question of priority 
of invention. And the commissioner may | 
issue a patent to the pete? who is adjudged | 
the prior inventor, unless the adverse party 
appeals from the decision of the primary 
examiner, within such time, not less than 20 | 
days, as the commissioner shall prescribe. 

Claims 18 and 19 admittedly define 
patentable subject-matter common to the 
applicant’s invention and Rypinski’s in- 
vention. In fact, the examiner holds that 
the subject-matter defined by claims 18 
and 19 is not patentably distinct from 
the subject-matter defined by Rypinski’'s 
claims which constituted the counts of the 
interference. Said claims therefore in- 
terfered with Rypinski’s claims and the 
question of priority with respect thereto 
should have been contested in said inter- 
ference, Obviously two patents should not 
be granted for the same indivisible in- 
vention in the absence of proof that the 
later patentee was in fact the prior in- 
ventor, 


Contest on Question 
Of Priority Required 

The applicant’s contention that it was 
hot his duty, but the duty of Rypinski, to| 
have moved the inclusion of claims 18 
and 19 in the interference is not tenable, 
having the support neither of law, the 
rules of procedure of this office, nor au- 
thoritative decisions. | 

Rule 109 provides that: 

Any party to an interference may bring & 
motion to put in interference any claims 
already in his application or patent which in 
his opinion should be made the basis of in- 
tereference between himself and any of the| 
other parties. 

The said rule contemplates that, in such 
cases, the applicant if he wishes to secure 
the allowance of his claims, shall bring 
a motion to put them in the interference. 
Clearly there would be no impelling rea- 
son for an applicant to risk his claims 
to an adversary if by inaction he could 
secure their allowance without a contest 
as to priority. As was stated in White 
et al. v. Ovaitt (1923 C, D. 18): 

“This is a desirable and salutary rule. 
The parties having once been brought 
face to face and their respective appli- 
cations having been once disclosed each 
to the other, they are given the option to 
elect whether they will contest priority 
with each other or whether they will waive 
that question and each take a patent 
for his own separate invention.” 

Obviously the applicant should not be 
allowed claims 18 and 19 which interfere 
with the rights of Rypinski under his 
patent without having contested with 
Rypinski the question of priority, and as 
this question was not contested during 
the pendency of said interference the ap- 
plicant is now estopped to make said 
claims. 

This case falls within the spirit of the 
decisions referred to by the examiner, to} 
which may be added In re Doble (356 O.,| 
G. 4), in which the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia held: 

“It was Doble’s duty when the inter- 
ference was pending between his applica- 
tion and Scott’s, to present for determina- | 
tion all of his claims relating to the in- 
terfering subject-matter, and when he 
failed to do so and furthermore failed to 
file any amendment containing additional 
claims, he became barred and estopped 
from subsequently presenting such claims 
as a basis for another interference with 
Scott's application.” . 

The decision of the Examiner is affirmed. | 


Opinion on Rehearing | 


The applicant petitions for a reconsid- , 
eration of the decision of the Board of | 
Appeals dated Sept. 2, 1930, for the alleged | 





verification, the examiner's erroneous | 


the | statement as to the absence of a patent-j| were made. 


able distinction between the appealed 
claims and the interference counts; also 


from that defined by Rypinski’s claims 
and do not interfere with the rights of 
Rypinski under his patent. The applicant 
further states: 


“The question as to the existence or 
nonexistence of a patentable distinction 
between the present claims and the inter- 
ference counts is a question of fact, 
whereas the question of alleged estoppel 
arising on account of the interference is a 
question of law. It is applicant’s conten- 
tion that the examiner’s error of law in 
rejecting these claims on the ground of 
estoppel, resulted primarily from his error 
of fact in holding that there is no pat- 
entable distinction. Evidently therefore 
the question of fact, that is, as to pat- 
entable distinction, must be investigated 
first. If, as a matter of fact, there is no 
patentable distinction, then applicant has 
no case; but if, as a matter of fact, there 


matter of law, applicant is clearly entitled 
to the claims.” 

Comparison of 

Two Inventions 


We may state that we carefully con- 
sidered the question when we rendered 
our decision as to whether there is a 


|patentable distinction between the sub- 


ject matter of the issue in said interfer- 
ence and the subject matter of the ap- 
pealed claims; also the question as to 
whether the authorities relied upon by 
the applicant support his contention that 


|he is entitled to the appealed claims. 


A comparison of the applicant’s inven- 
tion and that disclosed in the Rypinski 
patent shows that the specific embodi- 
ment of each of the inventions comprises 
a main cabinet in which the main switch 
and principal parts of the distributing 
mechanism are enclosed, said cabinet 
being sealable against access by the cus- 
tomers without detection, as a protection 
against theft of the current, an auxiliary 
cabinet enclosing a fuse block support- 
ing fuse receptacles, said receptacles be- 
ing accessible to the customers, said 
cabinets having communicating openings 
through which the terminal leading from 
the main cabinet is adapted to pass, said 
fuse block being mounted so as to at least 
partly close said openings, and a fasten- 
ing means for securing said auxiliary 
cabinet and fuse block in operative rela- 
tion to said main cabinet, said fastening 
means being so positioned as to be oper- 
able only from within the main cabinet. 


The applicant contends that he could 
not make the claims of the Rypinski 
patent which were counts of the inter- 
ference because he does not disclose a 
fuse block “having wire terminals posi- 
tioned to be accessible only through the 
coinciding apertures”; and this contention 
was sustained by the law examiner. He 
further points out that the claims on 


}appeal differ from the interference issue 


in that they omit the auxiliary cabinet |, 
as an element of the combination and in- 
clude the limitation of a pair of comple- 
mental contacts on the said fuse block 
for receiving a fuse, the said fuse “be- 
ing removable from the contacts in a di- 
rection at a considerable angle to the 
plane of the rear wall of the cabinet when 
the block is in place,” a feature common 
in devices of this character and disclosed 
by Rypinski; and he contends that these 
differences render the subject matter of 
his claims 18 and 19 patentably distinct 
from the subject matter of the issue of 
said interference. 


Steps to Avoid Declaring 


Of Second Interference 


If the applicant’s contention were ten- 
able, then an applicant could avoid an 
interference and secure the allowance of 
his claims by merely including therein 
some unpatentable limitations common in 
the prior art and disclosed but not 
claimed by his adversary. 


We are of the opinion that the above | 
limitation included in the appealed claims 
does not render said claims patentable 
over the subject matter of the issue in 
said interference, or patentable over the 
Subject matter which might have been 
contested in said interference. 


We are also of the opinidn that the 
trend of the decisions in this office and! 
in the courts, as evidenced by those re- 
ferred to in our decision, is to the effect 
that, when an interference has been de- 
clared and the respective appbeotinte of 
the parties disclosed. to each other, it is 
the duty of each, when the issue as 
formulated by the examiner is inad- 
equate to include all patentable subject 
matter common to the parties, to move 
to amend the issue by adding proper 
counts, and that where they fail to take 
this action they are estopped to there- 
after insist upon claims to such patentable 
subject matter common to the parties, but 
not included in the interference issue; and 
that the language in the decision White 
et al. v. Ovaitt, quoted in our decision, to 
the effect that the parties will elect 
whether they will contest the question of 
priority or “whether they will waive that 
question and each take a patent for his 
own separate invention” means that each 
will take a patent for a separate embodi- 
ment of his invention. Inventions are 
not “separate” when they differ from each 
other merely in the scope of claims to 
the same or equivalent subject matter. 

When an interference is once declared 
it should be so conducted by the parties 
as to make certain the question of priority 
as to all patentable subject matter com- 
mon to the parties, thereby making it 
unnecessary in ordinary cases to declare 
a@ second interference 

We see no reason for qualifying our 
decision and said decision must therefore 
be adhered to. 








California Reports Losses 
In Utility Receipts Revenue 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., June 17. 
Losses totaling $2,958,544 in the gross re- 
ceipts tax assessed to public utilities and 
insurance companies this year, comparea 
with similar taxes for last year, have just 
been announced by the California State 
Board of Equalization. Total receipts from 
these sources to meet the State’s needs 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931 
were $39,374,780. The corresponding figure 
for 1930 was $42,333,324 . Long steam rail- 
roads showed the heaviest loss among the 
utilities, and in this group only the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies showed an 
increase. 
The falling off in revenue to the State 
from these sources was anticipated, how- 


budget estimates for the coming biennium 
the announcement states. 
“Fortunately we have built up a surplus 
trom this very tax during past years that 





Loan & Trust & Safe Deposit v. Virginia.! that the Board apparently has not recog- | will carry us over the depression.” 





Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 17 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Docket No. 9764. 

In 1917, the former counsel of peti- 
tioner in Austria, without authority 
from petitioner and under threat of 
sequestration by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment of petitioner’s assets in Aus- 
tria, agreed to exchange certain Gold 
Rentes which petitioner had deposited 
with an Austrian Government deposi- 
tory as security for the payment of 
claims of petitioner’s Austrian insur-. 
ance policyholders, for Austrian War 
Loan Bonds. In that year the Aus- 
trian Government caused the peti- 
tioner’s Gold Rentes to be sold and 
the proceeds from the sale to be used 
in purchasing Austrian War Loan 
Bonds. The petitioner did not learn 
of the exchange until 1919 and in 
1920 the Austrian Government, after 
demand therefor by petitioner, defi- 
nitely informed petitioner that resti- 
tution of the Gold Rentes would not 
be made. Thereupon petitioner, in| 
1920, charged off the entire cost of| 
the Gold Rentes as a loss on its books. | 
Held, that petitioner is entitled to a! 
deduction from gross income for the 
year 1920, as a debt ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off in that year, 
of the amount of the cost of the Gold 
Rentes purchased subsequent to March 
1, 1913, plus the March 1, 1913, value 
of those purchased prior to that date, 
reduced, however, by the value in 1920 
of the War Loan Bonds, at the dis- 
posal of the petitioner. 


No. 15297. 

Held, upon the evidence, that the 
petitioner issued its entire stock to 
an investment trust as part payment 
for certain real property, that there 
was no resulting trust in favor of the 
investment trust, and that upon the 
subsequent sale of the property, the 
profit is taxable to petitioner. 

Hugenia S. Doggett. Docket No. 46036. 

Held, upon the evidence that the 
petitioner was not engaged during the 
taxable year in carrying on a business 
within the meaning of the Revenue 
Act and that oertain expenditures 
made by the petitioner are not de- 
ductible as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses, 


Blanchard S. Forbes and William Forbes, | 
Administrators of the Estate of W. S.' 
Forbes, Deceased. Docket, No, 46859. 


| 





The facts in this case fail to es- 
tablish that a loss sustained by rea- 
son of corporate stock becoming 


worthless was sustained in the tax- 
able year involved and the determi- 
nation of the respondent is approved. 





Unit of Revenue Patrolmen 
Organized in Pennsylvania 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
ening up at all possible points of entry.” 


The State revenue cutter is 30 feet by 
six feet overall, according to Secretary 
King. It is motor propelled and will do 
17 miles an hour, It will be in command 
of Lieut. W. J. Ruch with a crew of four 
revenue patrolmen. As armament, the 
cutter will carry a Browning machine gun 
and three highpowered rifles in addition 
to the side arms of the crew. Five similar 
cutters are now being used by the New 
York State Police for service on the St. 
Lawrence River. 


New Jersey Cooperating 


“The State revenue cutter will patrol 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers,” Sec- 
retary King said. “This is necessary be- 
cause of reports Department investigators 
have made of attempts to run bootleg gas- 
oline into Pennsylvania by water from 
other States, and is aimed at preventing 
running of gasoline across the rivers. The 
New Jersey authorities are cooperating 
fully with Pennsylvania in this matter of 
gasoline control. New Jersey will have an 
official representative on the Pennsylvania 
boat. The duties of the crew of the cutter 
will be to check the cargoes of all sus- 
pected steamers discharging in Penn- 
sylvania,” 


Men assigned to the new unit will be 
given special instruction in their duties 
at a school to be conducted for that pur- 
posed in connection with the present High- 
way Patrol Training School. 





Pan American Delegates | 
To Tour Industrial Cities 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


the United States has been organized, and | 
in cooperation with commercial organiza- | 
tions in the cities to be visited, is making | 
the necessary arrangements for the visit. 
John L. Merrill, president of All America 
Cables and of the Pan American Society 
of the United States, is chairman of the 
committee. 

“In commenting on the plans of the 
committee, Mr. Merrill said: | 

“The sessions of the conference at 
Washington, extending from Oct. 5 to 12, | 
will afford the business leaders of the 
United States and the other 20 republics 
a splendid opportunity -to discuss the 
many difficult and important questions 
which are today confronting them, and 
to consider wayS and means of solving 
their common problems. 


“The visit of inspeciion which will fol- | 
low the conference will complement the | 
discussions at Washington and will serve 
to bring the delegates from the republics 
of Latin America into direct contact with 
commerce and industry in the United 
States, and give them the opportunity to| 
study at first hand the commercial and 
industrial progress of this country. The 
knowledge thus acquired and the con- 
tacts formed can not fail but have a ben- 
eficial effect in the promotion of closer 
commercial relations between the United 
States and the nations of Latin America.’ 

“It was stated by the Pan American 
Union that as the object of the tour was 
to acquaint delegates coming from Latin 
America with the United States, the visit 
would be restricted to those representa- 
tives coming from those countries for the 
purpose of attending the conference. 


“Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan American Union, emphasized the 
importance of the forthcoming confer- 
ence, declaring the commercial meeting 
as among the most important of the Pan 
American conferences held. ‘Representa- 
tives at the Commercial Conference,’ he 
said, ‘will consist of delegates appointed 
by the 21 governments, members of the 
Pan American Union, and of representa- 
tives designated by chambers of com- 
merce and other commercial organizations 
in each of the countries. Coming at this 
time, the conference is meeting at an 
especially opportune moment.’” 


Clerk of North Carolina 
Supreme Court Appointed 











RALEIGH, N. C., June 17, 
Frank Nash, an Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral, has been appointed as Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, according to announce- | 
ment by Associate Justice W. J. Brogden. 
Mr. Nash will succeed Edward C. Seawell, 
whose term will expire July 1, 
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RRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ATTORNEYS—Compensation—Husband’s agreement to pay wife’s attorney— 
Promise to pay another’s debt—Original undertaking— 

A husband’s agreement to pay an attorney who had been employed by the wife to 
institute a suit for separate maintenance his fees, if the attorney effected a recon- 
ciliation between the husband and wife, was not void as a promise to pay the debt 
of the wife under the statutes of fraud, but was an original undertaking on the 
part of the husband. 


Walker v. Hill; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6758, June 2, 1931. 


« 








CIVIL SERVICE—Saldier’s preference—Status of person discharged for physical 
disability after confinement in training camp hospital— 


A person who was ordered by the local draft board during the World War to 
report on a certain date for military duty at a designated place and who was in- 
ducted into the military service of the United States and sent to a training camp, 
but who, on the day following his arrival at the camp, was admitted to the base 
hospital for treatment of an infected thumb where he remained for 22 days, and a week 
after his discharge therefrom was again admitted and remained in the hospital for 
a month when he was again examined, found physically disqualified for military 
service and discharged from the hospital, the draft and military service, was entitled 
to preferential status as an “honorably discharged soldier,” within the meaning of 
the United States Civil Service Rule No. 6. 


Hurley et al. v. Crawley; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5336, June 1, 1931. 





CORPORATIONS—Corporate stock—Rescission of purchase—Interest on purchase 
price—Liability of broker— 


A purchaser of corporate stock, on rescission of transaction for good cause, is 
entitled to interest on the purchase price from the time of its payment and not 
merely from-the time of the rescission; the broker who negotiated the transaction 
was not liable for such interest in the absence of an expressed agreement for pay- 
ment thereof. : 


Dohs v. Ker gor, etc.; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 28470, May 15, 1931. 





CORPORATIONS—Stockholders—Right of minority stockholders to complain of 
unlawful expenditures—Establishment of practices by minority stockholders as di- 


| rectors— 


Minority stockholders who were former directors of the corporation and who as 
directors established and for a long time maintained the practice of making con- 
tributions to political parties and candidates from what was designated ‘‘an expense 
fund” and the practice of making monthly payments to an undisclosed labor union 
representative as a “confidential employe,” were barred by acquiescence from com- 


| plaining, in a stockholders’ action instituted after they lost the control of the cor- 


poration, that the expenditures, in accordance with such practices, by the persons 
subsequently in control were unlawful. 


Barrett et al. v. Smith et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28341, May 29, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Reparation order—Finality of order— 
Enforcement by suit in district court— 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission awarding reparation and al- 
lowing the carrier a specified period of time in whith to make reparation was en- 
forcible by a suit in the district court commenced after the expiration of the speci- 
fied period, although, after the institution of the suit, the Commission granted the 
carrier’s application for a rehearing, since the order of reparation was a final order 
when the suit thereon was commenced. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co, et al. v. Merchants Specialty Co.; C. C. A. 
5, No. 6100, May 25, 1931. 





MARRIAGE—Common law marriages—Validity in District of Columbia—Effect of 
statutes relating to solemnization— 

A common law marriage is valid in the District of Columbia, notwithstanding pro- 
visions of the District Code prescribing the mode of solemnizing marriages, au- 
thorizing certain persons to perform the ceremony, and prohibiting such persons 
from solemnizing a marriage without a marriage license, since the Code does not 
expressly declare that a marriage not solemnized in accordance with such provisions 
shall be void and the legislative intent to abolish common-law marriages.may not 
be presumed but must be clearly expressed. 

Hoage, Deputy Comr., etc., et al., v. Murch Brothers-Construction Co. et al.; D. 
C. Ct. Appls., No. 5010, June 1, 1931. 





NUISANCES—Public nuisances—Pari-mutuel system of betting on horse races— 
Abatement in suit by State— 

The operation of the pari-mutuel system of betting on horse races constitutes a 
public nuisance in Nebraska and could be abated in a suit by the State, since the 
operation of such system of betting is gambling and is unlawful in such State, not- 
withstanding a statute of the State creating the State Racing Commission; such 
statute did not legalize the pari-mutuel system of betting on horse races. 

Sorensen, Attorney General, State ex rel. v. Ak-Star-Ben Exposition Company; 
Nebr. Sup. Ct.; Nos. 27083, 27172, May 22, 1931. 





RECEIVERS—Actions—Appeal by receiver—Necessity of leave of court— 

A receiver who was made a party to a mortgage foreclosure proceeding under the 
direction of the court by which he was appointed could not appeal from the decision 
without the leave of the court. 

Mortgage Security Corp. of New Jersey v. Townsend Jr., Receiver, et al.; N. J. Ct. 
Err. and Appls., No. 2, May 18, 1931. 





WILLS—Validity—Undue influence—Influence of testator’s brother as attending 
physician during final illness— 

Evidence that a doctor was the attending physician during the final illness of 
his bachelor brother, that he had kept the brother in a private room under the in- 
fluence of heavy doses of drugs, such as morphine, for sometime prior to his death 
and had allowed on one else to see the brother during the last 10 days of his illness, 
and that the brother’s will, making such physician the sole beneficiary and exclud- 
ing from inheritance another brother who was kept ignorant of the testator’s illness, 
was prepared by the physician’s attorney and was executed during such 10-day pe- 
riod while the testator was under the influence of such drugs, justified a holding 
that the will was obtained by the undue influence of the doctor. 

Lande v. Lande; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28427, May 22, 1931. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Amount of compensation—Award for temporary 
total disability—Deduction of amount of wages paid during period of disability— 
Where the employer of an injured employe continued to pay the employe his 
wages during a portion of the period of temporary total disability although the em4 
ploye was unable to work during such period, but during such disability discharged 
the employe and discontinued the payment of his wages, the amount of wages which 
had been paid during the period of the temporary total disability should have been 
deducted from the amount of the award of compensation payable for such disability 
under the Oklahoma Workmen's Compensation Act.~ ; 
Tulsa Rolling Mills Co, et al. v. Krejci et al.; Okla. Sup, Ct., No. 21867. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Cease and desist orders—Designation of build- 
ing materials composed of crushed stone and cement—“Kro-tex stone” “pink 
marble”’—Absence of deception— 

Where the use of the terms “Kro-tex stone,” “Kro-tex cast stone,” and “pink 
marble” to describe building materials composed of about 75 per cent crushed natural 
stone, such as granite or marble, and about 25 per cent portland cement, by the 
manufacturer of such materials, was not deceptive to architects, contractors, or 
building material men and the possibility of deception of the public generally was 
very remote, the Federal Trade Commission did not have the power to order the 
manufacturer to cease and desist from using such terms to describe the materials, 
although the manufacturer’s competitors and the trade generally used the terms 
“cast stone” or “cut cast stone” to describe similar materials, since public interest 
did not justify the order and the manufacturer’s designation of such materials as 
“Kro-tex stone,” “Kro-tex cast stone,” and “pink marble,” did not constitute an 
unfair method of competition—Arnold Stone Co., Inc., v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily, 912, June 18, 1931. 








Patents 


PATENTS—Estoppel—Interference—Counts—Adding or withdrawing— 

Where interference was dissolved on motion of present applicant that he could 
not make the counts, and no motion under Rule 109 was made by either party to 
add counts, applicant is estopped to take patent for claims always in his case which 
are not patentably different from the interference counts, especially when his 
opponent showed but did not claim all elements of present claims.—Ex parte: Sachs. 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 912, June 18, 1931. 





PATENTS—Estoppel—Interference—Cour ts—Aciing or withdrawing— 

Where interference was dissolved on applicant’s motion that he cannot make the 
counts, and he has, in his application, other claims which are not patentably dif- 
ferent therefrom but which his opponent does not move, under Rule 109, to enter, 
applicant’s failure at the same time to so move estops him from later demanding 
patent with such claims.—Ex parte Sachs. (Pat. O, Bd. Appls..—6 U. S. Daily, 
912, June 18, 1931. 





PATENTS—Patentability—In general— 

Two patents should not be granted for the same individual] invention in the ab- 
sence of proof that the later patentee was in fact the prior inventor.—Ex parte 
Sachs. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 912, June 18, 1931. e 





PATENTS—Estoppel—Interference—Counts—Adding or withdrawing— 

When an interference has been declared and the respective applications of the 
parties have been disclosed to eech other, it is the duty of each, when the issue 
as formulated by the examiner is inadequate to include all patentable subject mat- 
ter common to the parties, to move to amend the issue by adding proper counts, 
and when they fail to take this action, they are estopped to thereafter insist upon 
claims to such patentable subject matter common to the parties, but not included 
in the interference.—Ex parte Sachs. (Pat. O. Bd, Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 912, June 
18, 1931. 





PATENTS—Patentability—In general— 

Inventions are not “separate” when they differ from each other merely in the 
scope of claims to the same or equivalent subject matter.—Ex parte Sachs. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 912, June 18, 1931. 





PATENTS—Inter!crence—Successive interferences— 

When an interference is once declared it should be so conducted by the parties 
as to make certain the qu2stion of priority as to all patentable subject matter com- 
mon to the pavties, thereby making it unnecessary in ordinary cases to declare a 
second interferenc>,—Ex parte Sachs. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls..—6 U. S. Daily, 912, 
June 18, 1931., 


PATENTS—Fuse Block Attachment claims refused— 
Patent 1805725 to Sachs for Fuse Block Attachment, claims 18 and ps of applica- 
tion refused,—Ex parte Sachs. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 912; June 18, 1931. 














| Texas Changes 


Law Governing 
Corporation Tax 


Reports to Be Made on Basis 
Of Fiscal Year; Method 
Of Naming Presidential 
Electors Is Revised 


By Mrs: Jane Y. McCallum 
Secretary of State of Texas 


The changed methods of selecting 
presidential electors and of basing fran- 
chise tax reports of corporations on the 
fiscal year rather than as of the end of 
the calendar year are but two of a num- 
ber of important changes made by the 
42nd Legislature in laws administered by 
the Secretary of State. 

S. B. No 484 provides that “A vote for 
the candidates of any political party for 
both President and Vice President of the 
United States shall be conclusively deemed 
to be a vote for candidates of the same 
party for presidential electors, and shall 
be sO counted and recorded for such 
electors as the State shall be empowered 
to elect,” 

This bill further provides that the 
names of candidates for President and 
Vice President, respectively, shall be cer- 
tified to the Secretary of State by the 
chairman and secretary of the State Com- 
mittee at least twenty (20) days prior to 
the election. 


Election of State Senators 


S. B. No. 453 eliminates returning judges 
in elections of State Senators and pro- 
vides as follows: “In all cases of election 
of State Senators, returns shall be made to 
the Secretary of State who shall receive 
the returns and count the votes, and issue 
certificates of election to persons receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes for Sen- 
ator at any election in their respective 
districts.” 

Warning is given that it does not in- 
clude elections of State Representatives. 
Returns on the election of a Representa- 
tive in a district composed of more than 
one county will continue to be made to 
the returning judge now designated by 
statute. 

8. B. No. 241 amends article 851 of the 
Trade Mark Law so as to permit regis- 
tration of marks and brands which have 
been abandoned or discontinued for more 
than three (3) years. 

H. B. No. 355 amends article 3914 so as 
to change the basis of payment of filing 
fees by foreign corporations for admission 
to do business in Texas from the entire 
subscribed capital stock to that portion 
thereof employed in Texas. 

Such corporations will now pay an inie 
tial filing fee of $50 upon obtaining a per- 
mit, and at the end of the first year 
will make reports to determine the amount 
of capital stock employed in the State 
}upon which an additional fee at the rate 
|of $10 for each $10,000 or fraction of 
| stock sg employed may be payable, 


Franchise Tax Changes 


H. B. No. 381 amends articles 7084 and 
7089 relating to franchise taxes and re- 
ports. The only change in the amount 
of the tax is as to those corporations en- 
gaged in several businesses upon which 
a multiple franchise tax is payable, such 
as water, ice and power corporations. This 
|multiple tax has been reduced from 100 
per cent to 25 per cent for each addie 
tional purpose. 

This bill makes material changes in the 
franchise tax report law. Formerly, the 
report has shown the condition of the 
corporation as of the end of the calendar 
year. It will now be made on the basis 
of the corporation’s own fiscal year. 

The report will also disclose detailed 
statements of the amounts of taxes paid 
separately to the State, and each county, 
city or other taxing subdivisions of the 
State. This information will be available 
to the State Auditor, Comptroller and Tax 
Commissioner, and is expected to give in- 
formation which will result in the pay- 
ment of additional ad valorem taxes. 

The same penalties for unlawful dis- 
closure of the information contained in 
the reports are provided as under the 
| Federal income tax law, so that the cor- 
| porations making the returns are pro- 
tected against misuse of the information 
furnished. 

H. B. No. 417 amends article 1536 so 
as to provide that foreign corporations 
doing business in Texas without a permit, 
in addition to being deprived of the priv- 
ileges of the courts, shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$5,000 for each month business is done 
without a permit. 
| §&. B. No. 37 amends article 1330 and 
| authorizes a corporation which may not 
have provided for the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock in its charter, to issue such 
stock on a two-thirds vote of its stock- 
holders, where formerly unanimous con- 
sent was required. 

The list of approximately 110 purposes 
for which corporations may be formed 
| Was augmented by the following: “* * * for 
| the purpose of owning and maintaining 
public or private cemeteries, crematories 
}and (or) mausoleums and selling lots or 
parts of lots therein for profit.”; “* * * 
|for the purpose of acquiring lands owned 
|by private corporations and (or) trust 
estates, operating by and through trus- 
tees under declaration of trust, and re- 
quired on or before March 1, 1931, from 
which the timber has been cut and re- 
moved, wholly or in part, for lumbering 
purposes, and such corporations, when so 
created, shall be authorized to acquire, 
| own, subdivide, encumber, improve and sell 
| Such lands, the same as individuals may 
do.”; ‘“* * * for the purpose of supplying 
of water and sewerage service to the 
| public.” 

“Provided, however, that said notice 
shall only be published one day in gach 
week during said four (4) weeks” is an 
important amendment to article 1307 of 
the Revised Civil Statutes of 1925, which 
;requires “* * * any banking, mercantile 
|or other business firm desires to become 
| incorporated without a change of the firm 
;mame, such firm shall, in addition to the 
| neues of dissolution required at common 
‘law, give notice of such intention to be- 
| me. incorporated, for at least four con- 
secutive weeks in some newspaper pub- 
lished at the seat of State government, 
and in the county in which such firm 
has its principal business office, if there 
|be a newspaper in such county, and, if 
not, then in some newspaper published 
\in some adjoining county.” 














| Alabama House Votes Cut 
In Coal and Iron Ore Tax 


MontTcomery, ALa., June 17. 
| The bills (H, 732 and 733) proposing a 
| reduction in the tonnage tax on coal and 
jiron ore mined in Alabama have been 
| passed by the House. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Young woman, graduate leading wo- 
man's college, now employed, capable, 
pleasing personality, desires position 
with future. Four years’ experience 
secretarial work and promotional! letter 
writing, some editorial experience edu- 
cational publishing house. Excellent 
references. Educational or publicity 
work in Washington or other eastern 
city preferred. 
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In Compensation 
Insurance Field 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 














Tax on Insurance |Acyte Problem | 
Premiums Raised | 
Faces German 


Insurance Plan 






Governor of South Carolina’ 
Signs Measure for Advance | 
Of 1 Per Cent | 


Cotumara, 8. C., June 17. | 





Federal Court Grants Injunc- 
tion Pending Decision on 
Legality of State’s Oil| 
Conservation Law 


Organization of the Idaho Power Com- 
pany of Boise, Idaho, a member of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company's group 
of utilities, was described in testimony 
June 17 before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which is examining the affairs of 

ee ee | four of the holding company’s subsidiaries 
Guturigz, Oxia., June 17.—The State of | in the far western States. 
Oklahoma has been restrained from en-| Edwin T. Harris, an @xaminer for the 
forcing penalties for violation of oil pro-| Commission, testified in connection with 
ration rules by a temporary injunction | his report on the accounts and records of 
issued by a three-judge statutory court | the company, that shortly after its or-| 
on application of the Champlin Refining | ganization in 1915 two employes of the 
Company. Bond & Share Company were elected di- 

The company was autherized by the) rectors and that in the next year another | 
court's order to produce 10,000 barrels of | Bond & Share employe was added to the | 
oil daily from four wells in the South) board. | 
Oklahoma City field, pending the further| The company’s generating and trans- 
order of the court or the decision of the| mission system extends from Blackfoot in 
Supreme Court of the United States on/|castern Idaho westward through the Snake 
an appeal testing the validity of the Okla-| River valley across the State to Weiser 
homa oil conservation law. 








cost of fixed capital, according to the ex- 
aminer, has been below a normal return 
but dividends have been paid regularly 
since 1917. 


The company’s subsidiary, the Nevada 
Power Company, had fixed capital invest- 
ment of $267,207 paid by cash. The Ne- 
vada company has lost money in its opera- 
tions practically continuously from its 
organization in 1917, the examiner said. 

Testimony was also introduced into the 
record showing that contributions were 
made by the Pacific Power and Light | 
Company and the Northwestern Electric 
Company, Oregon subsidiaries of Bond 
and Share, for the purpose of opposin 
passage of bills before the electorates 0 
Oregon and Washington. 

It was brought out that prior to the 
elections held in November of 1930 in 
Oregon and Washington, the Pacific com- 





Governor Ivra C. Blackwood has just) 


issioners Call 
State Commission - | signed the act (H. 355) passed by the re- | 


On All Agencies Con-| 
cerned to Meet Emergency | 


cent General Assembly, providing an ad- 
* ® © 28 hearings to determine whether or not he 
Situation Existing , a 


ditional 1 per cent tax on insurance pre- 
miums. The Governor recently conducted | 
should sign the measure. | 
| The 1930 Legislature passed a similar | 

Cuicaco, Int., June 17.—The National 
Convention of ty ey Commissioners 
at its concluding s@sion today recognized 
the existence of an emergency situation 
in the field of workmen’s compensation in- 


surance and called upon all agencies con- 
cerned to meet it. 

| At the same time this gathering of 
| State Commissioners of Insurance com- 
| promised the differences existing between 


grossing the amount of tax. 
The new act became effective with the 
Governot's signature. 





Insurance Tax Case 


Unemployment and Falling 


Revenue Threatens a Defi- 
cit of 60,000,000 Reichs- 


marks for Current Year 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


bill but it was vetoed by John G. Richards, | securities on a large scale* will have to 
then Governor, because of an error in €N-| he effected with great caution and over 


|a protracted period in order to prevent a 
drop in market quotations. 


There follows a statistical survey show- 


ing the development of wage earners’, 


invalid and old age insurance in 1929 and 
1930: 
The numoer of insurants in 1929 and 


| 1930 was estimated at around 18.5 million 





|mutual and stock companies writing in- 


surance in the compensation field over the 


| question of determining uniform expense 


Appealed by Oregon 


| loadings. The meeting accepted Portland, 


including about 11.1 million male and 7.4 
female participants, of whom approxi- 
mately 16.8 million were compulsory and 
1.7 million voluntary participants. Ac- 


Personnel of the Court 

The temporary injunction was issued by 
Circuit Judge Orie L. Phillips, of New| 
Mexico, Circuit Judge John H. Cotteral, | 
of Oklahoma, and District Judge Franklin 
E. Kennamer, of Tulsa, Okla. 

It was stated by the court that the 
order did not involve the legality of the 


conservation law, on which the proration| rivers of the United States, he said, flow 


regulations of the State Corporation Com 


is in progress. 


Attorneys for the Champlin Company | Falls and its Oregon plant at Oxbow. 


were given 10 days to file $200,000 bond 
for the company as protection against 


their lands. a | 


The order restrained the Attorney Gen-|€Cessor company amounting to $169,276. 


eral and State courts from enforcing the | 
penalties and stayed receivership suits 
against the four wells, as well as holding 
up a temporary injunction granted against 
the Champlin Company in the Oklahoma 
County district court. 





Texas Order Enjoined 


By C. V. Terrell 


Chairman, Railroad Commission, 
State of Texas 





The Texas Railroad Commission is a 
judicial or quasijudicial body and in is- 
suing its discreet judgments and orders 
concerning oil and gas it is done in a 
judicial way after hearing sworn testi- 
mony and argument of counsel. We, on 
that testimony and the law, make our 
orders and judgments. 

After a hearing lasting one week we 
entered an order for State-wide proration 
of oil, including the East Texas field. We 
immediately were enjoined from doing 
anything to enforce such orders. Since 
that time some 15 different suits have 
been filed in State and Federal courts and 
we are informed by the only lawyer we 
have, the Attorney General, selected by 


|and into Oregon to Oxbow. The company/pany spent, “chiefly for pamphlets and 
}owns and operates eight hydro-electric | advertising of relevant data and informa- 
generating stations, having a total in-/| tion” to oppose the Grange Public Utility 
Stalled capacity of 71,500 kilowatts, the| and Power District bills before the elec- 


¢ -|through the territory served by the com- 
mission are based, but involved only the|}pany and falls nearly 2,500 feet in its 


question of penalties while the test case! nearly 400 miles of wiftding course between 


|set forth that the Idaho company began 
damage to owners of adjoining property| business Aug. 1, 1916, with fixed capital 
by reason of any drainage of oil from | investment book value of $22,792,793, which 


| 
| 


the people of Texas to advise. and repre-| 


sent us in all courts, that we must wait 
until cases are finally settled in highest 
courts before anything further can be 


done to conserve the oil and gas in that) 


field. 
It takes time to finally dispose those | 
cases, sometimes six months and often 


one or two years, so these operators who} 


bring suit can with impunity run their 
wells wide open, get neighbors’ oi] and 
soon bring in water and soon ruin the 
field. 

It usually forces offset wells, in order 
to get their part of their own oil, to 
run wide open, although they do not de- 
sire to do so, by reason or violations of 
our judgments or decrees. Water will 
soon trap the oil and more than one-half 
of the oil that should be recovered will 
be lost. 

Flagrant Waste Charged 

A law was passed to conserve this great- 
est of our natural resources and yet it 
is being wasted flagrantly. 

If something is not done at once to 


prevent waste, the East Texas oil field,| 


greatest in the world, will go like Burk- 
burnett, Winkler and others where orderly 
production was not observed. 

The Danciger case has been pending 
five or six months. The district court of 


examiner testified. 
Describes Early 


Growth of Company 
The Snake River, one of the important 


torate in those States, the sum of $2,796 in | 
Oregon and $4,635 in Washington. 

The amount paid in Oregon was ex- 
clusive of an amount of $2,973 contrib- 
uted by the company to funds collected 
by the Utility Tax Payers Committee and 
S\expended by the committee to oppose 
| the measures in Oregon, it was set forth. 
The Washington contribution was ex- 
| Clusive of $2,865 which was contributed by 
| the company to funds collected by an or- 
ganization known as Committee Against 
Initiative No. 1 and expended by this com- 
mittee in opposing the measure in Wash- 
ington. 


| 


the company’s Idaho plant at American 


In summarizing his report, Mr. Harris 





included a corporate deficit of its pred-| Similar Expenditures 


In Other Years Claimed 


Both of these committees, according to 
letters from the companies filed by the) 
Commission in reply to inquiries, were or- | 
ganized within the electrical industry in 
the two States “for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the passage of laws considered detri- 
mental to the proper development of the 
industry.” 

The Northwestern Company spent for 
the same purpose sums totaling $8,241. 
This amount, added to the total of about 
$13,269 spent by the Pacific company, 
brought the aggregate expenditures by the 
two companies to oppose legislation to ap- 


In addition to that deficit, the examiner 
asserted, the book costs represented by 
capital stock and notes issued therefor 
probably M®cluded $9,529,038 cash costs to 
the predecessor companies as established 
by an independent valuation audit. 

The number of kilowatt hours of elec-| 
tric energy sold by the company has de- 
creased continuously from 1924 to 1928, 
the examiner said, while the total revenue 
received for energy sold has increased be- 
cause of discontinuance of unprofitable 
flat rate service. 

The rate of return on book values in- 
vested in fixed capital and on probable 








Method of Distributing Securities 
Of Utility Is Shown at Investigation 








Transcript of Testimony Relates to Activities of The North 
American Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 21 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 


of other companies through the medium 
of exchange of its own common stock. 

Q. Now, regarding the $10,000,000 par 
| value of preferred stock. That was offered 
witness in the Commission’s investi- | in a letter from the company to its stock- 
gation into financial activities of | holders, was it not? A. Yes. 
power and gas utilities, was begun in | Q. Offering them an opportunity to ac- 
the issue of June 10, continued June | quire additiona] preferred stock on the 





CHARLES W. CAMPBELL 


Topeka, KANS., 
State Public Service Commission of | 
Kansas, has been a resident of Kansas) 
for 44 years. He came with his father 
to settle in Cheyenne County in 1887, and 
began his business career in the hardware 
and mercantile business at Almena, Nor- | 
ton County, in 1906. | 

He became cashier of the First Na-| 
tional Bank at Norton in 1907. He became | 
president of that institution in 1925. He 
is also a director of the Kansas Banker's | 
Surety Co. of Topeka, and has served | 


in official capacities in the Sixth district | ditions seems likely to imperil the con-| 


| 


| 


bankers’ organization. 
He has never before held political office. 





proximately $21,500, according to testi- 
mony. 

Further testimony regarding similar ex- 
penditures set forth that the Pacific com- 
pany in 1924 contributed $19,496 to the 
Washington Committee of Public Utility 
Information, the major portion of which 
was expended by that Committee to oppose 
the passage in the State of Washington 
of a bill then before the voters of the 
State known as the Bone Bill, which the 
company considered “detrimental to the 
proper development of the electrical in- 
dustry in the State of Washington.” 

It was brought out also that in 1926 the 
company paid to the Oregon Public Utility 
Committee $3,442 to be expended by that 
Committee to oppose the passage of a 
constitutional amendment known as the | 
Housewives’ Council Water and Power 
Amendment, “which amendment was con- 
sidered detrimental to the proper develop- 
ment of the electrical industry in Oregon,’ 
according to the company. 


The Northwestern Company contributed 
$500 to oppose the passage of the Bone 
bill and more than $5,000 in 1926 to oppose | 
the passage of the housewives’ amendment, | 
testimony set forth. 


securities as follows: North American 
Edison Company common)\ stock in 1922, | 
60,000 shares, credited to capital stock, 





11, 12, 13, 15, 16 and 17, and proceeds deferred payment plan? A. Yes. 
as follows: 


Q. What arrangements were made by Method of Financing 


The North American Company with re- | ee ° 
Bivi Subsidiary Companies 


spect to the purchase of dividend stock | 
when that company began the practice; @Q. What were the proceeds to The North 
,Of paying dividends on common stock in| American Company from the sale of this 
common stock in 1923? issue of preferred stock? A. As the 
A. When the practice of paying divi- | stockholders subscribed for $394,950 of the 
dends on common stock in common stock | issue directly with the company, the re- 
was begun in 1923 by The North American | mainder of $9,605,050 was taken up by the 
Company, arrangements were made with | underwriters. The net proceeds realized 
New Empire Corporation, a wholly owned by the company were as follows: Total 
company of Harrison Williams, under | issued for cash at par, $10,000,000; dis- 
| Which that corporation agreed to purchase | count, 5 per cent, on $9,605,050—$408,- 
such dividend stock at the stockholders | 252.50; commission, $200,000; expense, 
might elect to sell. This arrangement was | $200,000; total cost of financing, $880,- 
continued with one or another of the! 252.50. Net proceeds to companys $45,60 
companies controlled by Harrison Wil-|per share, $9,119,747.50. ; 
liams until the end of 1925, from which! Q. What securities of other companies 
time The North Amgrican Company has | were the 109,349 shares of preferred stock 
made arrangements to purchase such divi- | of The North American Company issued 
dend stock directly from the stockholders for? A. That stock was issued for other 
desiring to sell. —=— — 


Q. You have said earlier in your testi- 








mony that one of the companies con- 
trolled by Harrison Williams undertook 
to extend the market for common stock 
of The North American Company. Will 
you kindly tell us about that? 


Travis County upheld orders of the Rail- 
road Commission, but the case has been} 
appealed to higher courts and may not 
be decided until too late to save the field. 
This case illustrates our situation. We do| 
not hesitate to make and enter our orders. 


ican Company entered into an agreement 
upon a proper showing of facts in any| 


A. On May 25, 1925, The North Amer- | 


Decis 





$3,000,000. Preferred stock was issued for 
the common stock of The Wisconsin Edi- 
son Company during the years 1922-23 in 
the amount of 20,349 shares, with a ledger 
value of $1,017,450. Preferred stock was 
issued for Western Power Corporation in | 
| 1925 to the extent of 25,000 shares, of a 
| ledger value of $1,250,000, the total pre- 
ferred stock issue being 105,349 shares at 
|a ledger value of $5,267,450. 

| @Q. The next feature of capitalization 
| that I want to ask you about is taken up 
|in the report at page 255 under the head- 
jing entitled “Securities of The North 
| American Company and subsidiary com- 





A. As discussed in connection with the 
common and preferred stock issues of The 
| North American Company, the proceeds 


|of such issues or the stocks themselves | 


| [Conti 


nued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


| Ore., as the place of the next meeting to 
be held Sept. 14 to 17 inclusive. 


§ | by 
claim that a crisis exists due to inade-| 
quate rates for compensation insurance, 

June 17.—Charles W./| the convention adopted the following res- 

Campbell, newly appointed member of the | olution. 


panies sold to Bankers’. Tell us about it, | 


Claims Crisis Exists 


Dealing with the memoranda submitted 
casualty insurance carriers, which 


Review of Decision Invali- | The previous division of wages into 7 











| curate figures however are now available, 
Division of Wages 


wage classes and the amount of wages 
allocated to each class did not undergo 


any changes since January 1, 1928. Of 
the weekly contributions in 1929 and 1930, 


dating Statute Imposing 
$500 Fee on Fire Insur-| 





“Whereas it appears that the casualty 
insurance carriers are confronted with an 


emergency due to unfavorable experience 


on their business generally, and due in 
great measure to losses on workmen's com- 
pensation insurance, which has for many 
— shown an unfavorable experience, 
an 

“Whereas the tendency of comyss@nsation 
r=ting plans now in force is to produce 
inadequate rates, and 

“Whereas a continuation of these con- 


dition of compensation carriers, be it. 
“Resolved, that it is the judgment of 
the national convention of insurance com- 


| missioners that the emergency confront- 


ing the casualty insurance carriers, writ- 
ing wokmen's compensation insurance, 
warrants immediate action by the car- 
riers, by the national council on com- 
pensation insurance, and by individaul 
commissioners, to the end that the situ- 


}ation due to the said emergency now} 


confronting the companies may be met, 
Cost Inquiry Advised 

“The convention also believes that it is 
the duty of carriers to make immediate 
investigation to see what items of cost 
can be eliminated, and what economies 
in operation of their business can be ef- 
fected.” 

After submission of this amendment by 
Commissioner Garfield W. Brown, of Min- 
nesota, chairnran of the convention com- 


vations on the situation were made by 
individual commissioners. 
Commissioner A. S. Caldwell, of Tennes- 


them by pay roll changes occurring in 
company operations. Mr. Brown replied 
that this complaint had been made quite 
frequently but that an analysis by the 
national council on compensation insur- 
ance showed that 99 per cent of the pre- 
miums due were being collected. 


Holds Increase Untimely 


discretion should be observed in permit- 
ting increases. 


| Connecticut, 


basis of unfair competition and 
cutting, to set their houses in order. 


| sider individual cases in his State. 
Mutual and Stock Companies 


between mutual 


committee on compensation insurance: 


mittee on compensation insurance, obser- | 


see, secretary of the convention, said he | 
| observed that the carriers frequently did 
| not collect adjustments on premiums due 


Commissioner W. A. Tarver, of Texas, 
while agreeing with the resolution, sug- 
gested that this is an inopportune time 
to add to the burdens of business by in- 
creased insurance rates, and that great 


Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, of 
said that the convention 
| should sound a note of warning to some 
companies now conducting business on the | 
rate 


While voting for the resolution, Com- 
| missioner Charles D. Livingston, of Michi- 
gan, said he reserved the right to con- 


In seeking to compose the differences 
and stock companies 
writing insurance in the workmen's com- 
pensation fleld, the Convention adopted 
{the following resolution submitted by its 


37.9 and 36.5 per cent respectively, accord- 
ing to value, were made in the highest 
wage class. The average weekly amount 
|contributed in 1929 and 1930 compared 


ance Companies Asked 






























The Supreme Court of the United States 
has been asked to review the recent de- 
| cision of the United States District Court 
| for the District of Oregon holding invalid 
| the Oregon statute imposing a license fee 
of $500 on a fire insurance company for 
|each agent appointed in addition to one 
| in communities of less than 50,000 popula- | 
| tion and in addition to two in cities of 50,.-| The decline in employment is reflected 
|000 or more inhabitants. An appeal has|in the number of weekly contributions 
just been filed with the Court by the In-| made which in 1928 approximated 769; in 
surance Commissioner of Oregon, A. H./| 1929, 767; and in 1930 (first three-quare 
| Averill, the case being entitled Averill v.| ters), 523,000,000. Receipts from contribu- 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. of | tions totaled 1,092,000,000 reichsmarks in 
| Milwaukee, No. 165. {1928, an increase of 1.5 per cent over 
A three-judge statutory court decided | 1928, and 988,000,000 reichsmarks in 1930 
that the statute was unconstitutional if | (estimated), or a decline of 9.5 per cent 
construed to apply éxclusively to foreign | compared with 1929. 
companies because it unjustly discrimi-| The total number of recipients of ben= 
nates in favor of domestic fire insurance | efit during the latter years almost in- 
|companies. If construed as applicable to variably increased by around 260,000 an- 
jall fire insurers, the district court held| nually, except during the boom year 
| the statute void on the ground that a $500 / 1927. With the impairment of labor con- 
license fee for each additional agent is an | ditions, additions grew in 1929 and to an 
| unreasonable and unconstitutional inter-|even larger extent in 1930. The addi- 
| ference with the right of a fire insurance | tions were not fully compensated by the 
|company to transact business. (6 U. S. |number of persons dropping out which in 
Daily 46.) | 1928 reached only 57 and 1929 63 per cent 
Previously, in an appeal filed by anjof the additions. The average age of 
| agent desiring to test the validity of the | newly added beneficiaries in 1929 was 57 
statute, the Supreme Court of the United | against 56.8 in 1928. The large increase 
| States held that the law is not directed|in the number of widows receiving ben- 
}against individual prospective agents and|efit during the first three-quarters of 
imposes no restrictions upon them. I | 1930, in part as a result of the inclusion, 
that case (Herbring v. Lee, 4 U. S. Daily| from July 1929 on, of survivors or de- 
2508), the Supreme Court ruled that the | ceased insurants who on Jan. 1, 1912, had 
law is a condition precedent to a com-|cither died or were permanently incapaci- 
pany’s right to appoint additional agents| tated. Orphan recipients for the same 
and that it does not constitute class legis-|1eason, also increased in number in 1929 
lation with respect to an agent's right to| and 1930 but the adidtions were exceeded 
|do business. The court expressly declined | by the number of orphans dropping out 
to rule upon the validity of the statute|so that under this item a considerable 
as related to insurance companies rather | fall in the number of beneficiaries is 
than agents, pointing out that such a 


noted. 
question was not then before it. 





with previous years was as follows: 
(Reichsmarks) 





| 
| 








Benefits Fixed Anew 


During the first quarter of 1930 benefits 
were fixed anew as follows: Old age and 
invalid benefit. (excluding children’s al- 
| lowance), 37.71 reichsmarks; widows’ ben- 
efit, 22.39, and orphans’ benefit, 16.90 
reichsmarks a month. 

As a result of the increase in benefits 
and number of recipients, total outlays 
for benefits in 1929 increased by 163 mil- 
‘lion reichsmarks, or 16 per cent, and in 
1930 by 167 million, or 14 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous year. The reich 
paid 20 per cent of the imerease in 1929 
but only 5 per cent in 1930. 

Voluntary Benefits (medical treatment 
and cures): The outlays for voluntary ben- 
efits of this nature in 1929 were 25 per 
cent higher than in 1928; in 1930 they 















‘Governor Sterling 


| Vetoes Surety Bill 


Says Measure Would Raise Cost 


Of Public Improvements 


Austin, Tex., June 17. 

Governor Ross S. Sterling has vetoed | 
}a@ bill (H. 81), requiring additional bonds 
|for the protection of material men and 
supply men on materials and supplies 
purchased for use on public works con- 
| tracts. He declared the present law ade- 
|quate and said the new measure would 



























|increase the cost of public improvements.| will probably have closely approached 
| His veto message follows in full text: | the 1929 figure. 
This act, (H. B. 81), materially changes Total receipts, including the _ reich’s 





| the present law with reference to material 
|men’s and supply men’s liens for supplies 
|furnished on public works. If this bill is 
allowed to become a law, it will materially 
increase the cost of public improvements. 
The surety companies, because of the in- 
creased liability imposed by the provisions 


| contributions and subsidies, which in 1929 
had shown an increase of 6.5 per cent 
over the previous year, declined in 1930, it 
is estimated, by 5 per cent, or from 1,620.7 
million reichsmarks to 1,535.0 million 
reichsmarks. Subsidies and contributions 

totaled 385.3 million 









“Resolved, that the National 


Conven- 


paid by the reich 


ions om Radio A p plications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


of this act, will necessarily charge larger 
| premiums on surety bonds covering public 
works. A contractor, in bidding on public 
| work, facing the proposition of being un- 
der the terms of this bill liable for ma- 
| terial and goods bought for, but never used 
|on the work, and bought by persons over 
| whom he has no control, and further fac- 


reichsmarks in 1929 and around 404 mil- 
lion reichsmarks in 1930 (not including 
transfers from customs duty and wage tax 
receipts which during each of the two 
years mentioned totaled about 40 mil- 
lion reichsmarks). 


Expenditures Increase 





tion of Insurance Commissioners disap- 
| proves the amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance in their present form, 
and requests that the Council will restore 
the former procedure to the extent of re- 
quiring joint consideration of proposals 


case, but the public must recognize courts 


of the State are superior in authority to} 


our Commission. When enforcement of 
our orders and decrees are suspended b 
courts, we are powerless to proceed unt 
such cases are determined. 

It is not in the province of, or the duty 
of the Railroad Commission to make laws. 
We have a good and able governor and 


many great lawyers and statesmen in the | 


legislature who make laws and I would 
not presume to tell them how and what 
to do if I knew. 


It is the most difficult problem that has 


come before the legislature for solution, | 
but my confidence in them and in the) 


people of Texas convices me that a solu- 
tion can be made. 

We may be able to pass laws handling 
our State courts, but we are confronted 


‘| 


with Federal courts, so one can see it is 


not as easily solved as many think. 
Solution Seen 


If by agreements operators can get to-| 


gether and help us conserve that great 
oil pool, my idea is we will finally find a 
proper solution of the problem so opera- 


tors who do not wish to follow the law or 


our decrees may be forced to do so. 


The loss to the State is so enormous it 


Staggers our imagination. Texas pro- 


duces 300,000,000 barrels of oil annually. 
Five-sixths of that amount is sold to par- 


ties out of the State, which would be over |in June, 1929. Later a new agreement of | k 
Weare now getting 


250,000,000 barrels. 


about 25 cents per barrel for it, when we 


find should under orderly production ob- | panies. 


tain $1.25 per barrel. 


The difference of the loss to Texas is| American Company for this service and | 
$250,000,000 annually, or $40 per capita or| how many new stockholders were ob- | 
$200 for each family in Texas. That much; tained by The North American Company | jy. 


money coming into the State every year 
or one year would easily relieve the de- 
pressed financial condition and give us 


good times. 


I am not prepared to say we are un- 
able to protect ourselves by law, but we 
are competent and able to meet any emer- 
gencies and require those who do not pro- 
Pose to obey the laws to be forced to do 


so. Man is always right when he obeys 


law and always wrong when he disobeys 


them and defies them. 


Illinois Senate Receives 


Agents’ Qualification Bill 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 17 


The Illinois House June 16 passed the 
requiring qualification and 
examination of applicants for licenses as 
insurance brokers. The rneasure now goes 


bill (H. 734) 


to the Senate. 


The agents’ qualification bill (H. 1735) 


has been reported favorably to the Senate.| the acquisition of properties and stocks 





with North American Securities Company, 
a company controlled at that time by Mr. 
Harrison Williams, whereby North Amer- 
ican Securities Company would undertake 
to extend the market for common stock 
of The North American Company and 
distribute the same to investors. 

This agreement was in the form of a 
letter to The North American Company, 
by North American Securities Company 
stating in substance that the latter com- 
pany, (a) was organized to achieve a 
wider distribution among investors of the | 10.090 kc. daytime, 5 kw. 
outstanding shares of the common stock) W9XD, The Journal Company, Milwaukee, 
of The North American Company, (b) | Wis. Granted meciteation ait ere 
was effecting such a distribution through | Pe" or 8 sal act ee 
dealers under agreements made with them a yey hE RY Chignik Alaska; 
for a certain brokerage commission, and| KYL, Alitak, Kodiak Island. Alaska, granted 
‘c) could not without substantial loss to | two licenses. 
jitself continue to defray the entire ex-|__KSJ, Pacific Coast Cement Co., View Cove, 
pense incident to its operations in secur- | Dé! Island. Alaska, granted license. 


; mission on pending applications were an- 
nounced June 17 as follows: 


Applications granted: 
Police Department, Memphis, Tenn., granted 
| construction permit for police station, 2,470 
ke., 150 w., unlimited time. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., granted construction 
permit for police service, 2,440 ke., 100 w 
American Radio News Corp., Carlstadt, N. 
J.; Tinley Park, Ill.; San Mateo Co., Calif., 
| granted construction permit for press mes- 
| Sages, news dispatches, advertising etc,, fre- 
quency 7,625 and 7,640 ke. day; 9,230, 9,390, 


: KVG, Libby, McNeill and Libby, Taku, 
jing a wider distribution of such stock. Alaska, granted license. ' 
° KLD, Northwestern Fisneries Co., Kenai, 
Agreed to Contribute Alaska; KEY, Dundas, Alaska, " granted 
icense. 


To Security Campaign W10XI, Aircraft Radio Corp., granted modi- 


si KHERI, N. Y. Rio & Buenos Aires Line, 
Company agreed to contribute an amount | Inc., granted consent to vol. assign. of license 


not to exceed $60,000 per year towards the | to Pan American Airways, Inc 


. ; . . increasing maximum rated power of equip- 
cost of such a campaign, no part of which American Telephone & Telegraih Co. Ocean | ment to 100 w.; increasing operating power 
was to be applied to any broker commis-| “ajaskan ‘Airways, Inc., granted renewal of |t© 100 w., extending commencement date 
sions, and certain additional sums on the | three licenses for airplanes, KHTBY, KHTGT, {70M March 20, 1931, to May 5, 1931, and 
number of new common stockholders pro- | KHTCX. | ome oe 0 St 
cured by North American Securities Com-|_KJI-KZN. Nakat Packing Corp. Nakeen|; nig Mo. cranted modification of construc: 
pany Cannery, Alaska, Waterfall, Alaska, granted | ,0U'*, MO. sranted modification Ot ge ruc: 

| y. ’ on to make changes in equipment to con- 


renewal of license. 

KGM, Alaska Packing Salmon Corp., Ketch!- 
an, Alaska, granted renewal of license. 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., granted renewa 
of 35 licenses. 


The foregoing agreement was terminated 


| similar nature, dated February 1, 1930, | 

| Was entered into between the two com-| 
| Point. N. ¥., 

Q. What was the total cost to The North | July 15. 

4 licenses. 

Waser. Faske Ertgineering 


Co., Brooklyn 


during the period in which such agree- 
ments were in force? ‘ 

A. The total amount paid by The North | 
American Company for this service during |“ Kos; Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, amounted | granted licenses. Same cconpanee Hicksville 
to $486,665. During this period the num-|N. Y.. granted special experimental license 
ber of holders of common stock of The| M&cMillian Arctic Exploration Co., Ltd. 
North American Company increased from 
11,156 at December 5, 1924, to 43,442 at/| 


5 new planes. 


5,528 calling, 5,555 working, 50 w. 
WNAO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Plainfield 


American Company of approximately $15 | \. ror additional emiasion. 


per additional stockholder. | 


the foregoing arrangement with North} mans of license to the Burlington Daily News. 
merican Securities Company was to in- ’ 

sure to The North aman Cormppany =| ae. See See See, 
expanding market for its common stock 
as a means for successfully continuing 
its stock dividend policy by making avail- 
able at all times to its existing common 
stockholders desiring cash income in place 
of dividend stock a ready market for such | 
stock, at the same time facilitating the | 
| financing of itself and its subsidiaries and 


Burlington, Vt. 


G. O.'’s 111 and 115. 
WBBL, Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Richmond, Va., 


to G. O. 111 and 115. 


WJBW, C. C. Carlson, New Orleans, La 


| fi . i 
As a consequence, The North American | cation of license for additional frequencies. | 


| Memphis, Tenn., granted license covering in- 


W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky | 
granted renewal of license toly 


Alaskan Airways, Inc., granted renewal of a 


granted modification of construction 
| Peeeets to extend completion date to Nov. 1, 


American Airways, Inc., granted licenses for 


granted license for plane NR-199-E, frequency | 


December 5, 1930, a total increase of 31,-| ¥. J. granted madiieatisn os license for addi- 
886 stockhol | tional frequencies, and change time to un- 
ders at a cost to The North limited except day only on 5,570 kc. and 5,660 | 


WCAX, The University of Vermont, Burling- 
It appears that the primary reason for | ton, Vt., granted consent to voluntary assign- 


granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio locally in Burlington, and 
make changes in equipment to conform to 


granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment to conform 


| granted construction permit to test only, to 
move transmitter to location to be deter- 
mined by use of portable; and move studio 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com-| locally in New Orleans; also install new equip- | 


ment to conform to G. O. 111 and 115, 
KFXD, Service Radio Co., Nampa, Idaho, 

granted construction permit to install new 

| Sauna decreasing maximum rated power 
of equipment to 100 w. and increase operating 

re = 100 w., and drop name ‘Service 
dio Co.” 


KFLX, George Roy Clough, Galveston, Tex., 
granted construction permit to make changes 
in equipment to conform to G. O. 111 and 
115, decreasing maximum rated power of 
equipment to 100 w. 

KUSD, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, 8. Dak., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment to conform 
}to G. O. 111 and 115, and decrease daytime 
Operating power from 750 to 500 w. 

KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., granted construction permit to install 
new equipment to conform to G. O. 111 and 


115, increasing maximum rated power of 
equipment from 500 w. to 1 kw. 
KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., San 


Francisco, Calif., granted construction per- 
mit to install new transmitter to conform 
to G. O. 111 and 115, commencing construc- 
tion about Aug. 31. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, granted authority for measuring an- 
| tenna input. 

KGEK, Beehler Electric Equipment Co., 
Yuma, Colo., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to make changes in equipment 





form to G. O. 111 and 115. 


| WNBR-WGBC, Memphis Broadcasting 


Co., 


| Stallation of new equipment 1,430 ke., 500 w. 
| unilimited time. 


| decision; and 
not so agree, then each side may adop 


required by law.” 
Decision Compromise 


tween the National Convention of Insur 
ance Commissioners, 


have sought to act separately in deter 
mining their expense loadings. 

The Committee held that both type 
of companies “should be under some ob 
ligation to attempt to-reconcile thei 
views. This will tend to relieve Commis 


with a double system of rates. It wil 
tend to diminish the number of case 
where the two groups air their difference 
in public. A process which does neithe 
side nor the insurance business generall 
any good.” 

The Committee on Laws and Legisla 
tion, considering the request of the in 
surance advertising conference that som 
steps be taken to regulate the pirating o 
simulation of names of established com 
|panies by new insurance concerns, sub 
mitted a resolution which was adopted. 





WICC, The Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 

ne., Bridgeport, Conn., granted license as 

bove, 600 kc., 250 w. shares with WCAC. 

WBZA, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 

Co., Boston, Mass., granted license as above; 

~ ke., 1 kw., unlimited when sync. with 
Z. 


license covering changes 
ke., 500 w., shares with KFKA. 

KGNO, The Dodge City Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Dodge City, Kans., granted license cover- 
Ing changes in equipment 1,210 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

KFJB, Marshal! Electric Co., Inc., Marshall- 


jin equgmes. 1,200 ke., 100 w., night, 250 w. 
LS.. half time 
WTAR, WTAR Radio Corp., Norfolk, Va.. 


ocally and installation 
780 ke., 500 w., unlimited time. 
KVOO, Southwestern Sales 
, | Okla., 
| crease 


Corp., 


| Share with WAPI at nieht. 
KTW, The First Presby 


to 1,220 ke. 
KOL, Seattle Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
| Wash., granted modification of license 


Seattle 
limited. 


{Continueg on Page 9, Column 7.) 





KPOF, Pillar of Fire, Denver, Colo., granted | 
in equipment 889 


town, Iowa, granted license covering changes 


ranted license covering move of transmitter 
of new equipment 


Tulsa, 
ranted modification of license to in- 
ours of operation trom sharing with 
WAPI to simultaneous operation with WAPI, | 


Seattle, Seattle, Wash., granted modification | 
of license to change frequency from 1,279 agreement to show which of the three 
lia- 
to| bilities of the reciprocal on its nolicies 
| change time from sharing with KTW to un-| issued, Mr. Carlstrom pointed out, and) 
| therefore the deposits may not be released | 
until an investigation is made to deter- 
mine whether all of the rights of the|be recognized in Illinois, he ruled. 


W2DA and WI0XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting 


This resolution set out that there i 
complete lack of uniformity between Stat 


| laws governing property rights in trad 


|mames, and urged that the convention 


take any steps possible to remedy the sit 
|uation and protect the public. 





| 
‘Illinois Rules on Release 


\ 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 1 


| reciprocal association may not 
; leased merely by filing a 


out-of-State insurers, 
Oscar E, Carlstrom hzld recently in a 


_|reinsuring companies assumed the 


touching the expense loading; modifying 
the former provisions for resolving tie 
votes to the effect that ties on questions 
of expense loadings shall be so resolved 
only in cases where a majority of both 
sides agree in advance to be bound by the 
that if either side does 


its own expense loadings in the manner 
provided by the amendments, subject to 
approval of supervising authorities where 


Commissioner Brown explained that this 
decision represented a compromise be- 


€ the mutual com- 
panies and the stock companies , which 


sioners of the inconvenience of dealing 


Of Deposit of Insurer 


1 | bacco suffered from dryness in the South- | 


The voluntary deposit made with the bly affected: lowland | 
State .Insurance Division by an Illinois tions ‘was untevorany : 


gag tobacco is starting well. Citrus are show- | One of 
~|ing a heavy drop in Florida and Texas, mmunities 
reinsurance | put they continue good in California. | ane j 


agreement showing that the business of | 
the reciprocal has been reinsured by three 
Attorney General 


opinion to Harry W. Hanson, the State 
terian Church of | Superintendent of Insurance. 
There was nothing in the reinsurance 


Expenditures in 1929 totaled 1,316.3 
million reichsmarks, an increase of 16.9 
per cent, and in 1930 around 1,482 million 
reichsmarks, an increase of about 12.6 per 
cent over the preceding year. The surplus 
which in 1929 had still approximated 304 
million reichsmarks, dropped to around 
53 million reichsmarks in 1930. 

Administrative costs in 1929 amounted 
|to 5.0 per cent of total receipts from 
contributions (in 1928: 49.per cent); 
stated in per cent of total expenditures, 
they declined from 4.6 per cent in 1928 
to 4.2 per cent in 1929 owing to the large 
increase in benefit payments. This devel- 
| opment became even more striking in 1930 
when administrative costs were estimated 
to amount to 5.8 per cent of receipts from 
| contributions but to only 3.8 per cent of 
| total expenditures. 








jing the danger of having to pay 10 per 
;cent attorney's fees on claims filed, will 
| necessarily have to raise his bid sufficiently 
to cover these contingencies. Under the 
present law, many subcontracts are let 
without the contractor requiring the sub- 
contractor to execute a bond for per- 
| formance, but if this bill becomes a law, 
the original contractor cannot and will 
not risk subletting any part of the work 
without requiring a bond of the subcon- 
tractor in order to protect himself. 

I regard the present law on this subject 
as affording ample protection to mer- 
chants and supply men for the cost of 
materials and supplies furnished by them 
| provided that they will use diligence in| 
| the granting of credit on contracts com- 
|ing under the terms of the present statutes. 
| For the above mentioned reasons, I 
hereby veto this bill. 
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| Drought Area Reduced 
By. Rains in Northwest 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
rain generally trom Kentucky southward, 
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r| while moisture is urgently needed for the ’ 
y|range in the northern Great Plains and . 
northern Rocky Mountain areas. There Okio 






is a lack of adequate rainfall in the South- | 
west, but elsewhere range and pastre 
conditions are satisfactory, with the re- 
{cent rains in the Pacific Northwest of 
much benefit. Livestock continue to hold 
up well, except for shrinkage in eastern 
Montana where some are being shipped 
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Cue nty seat, 
livestock, milk. 
Manufacturing: 




















s\out. Alfalfa is being cut rather widely. | steel ; dredges, 
e| Truck crops are feeling the effects of | ° 
e|the dryness in many sections from North | tractors, Irony, 





Carolina and Keniucky southward and | 
-| southwesteward, while lack of rain is re-' 
tarding transplanting of sweet potatocs. | 
| Outside of this area truck is doing well! 
generally and potatoes are in mostly satis- | 
factory condition. Sugar beets made good | 
growch, with thinning largely completed, | 
but sugar cane is poor in Louisiana. To-| 


road machinery. 
Noted Marion, 
Osgood, steam 
shovels. Brass 
and bronze. 
Four railroads. 











east, while the hill crop in central sec- 









Cherries were damaged somewhat by rain | 
jin the Pacific Northwest, but deciduous | 
fruit prospects continue good generally. | 
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subscribers of the reinsured association | 
have been sufficiently taken care of. 

The Attorney General also explained 
that the Illinois statutes do not permit 
reinsurance of a reciprocal by any other | 
type of insurer. Because the reinsuring | 
companies are not reciprocals the rein-| 
surance agreement in question can mi 







Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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Lackawa 
Seeks ‘Increased 


~ Commuter Rates 


Rate on Explosives 


Government’ s Complaint on 
Schedules Dismissed When 
Accord Is Reached 


The Federal Government's complaint 
| against the Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company and several hundred other rail- 
roads throughout the United States, al- 
est | leging unreasonable rates+ imposed in 
transporting Government shipments of 
| explosive ammunition has been dismissed | 
| by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


t ie | The case was brought by the Coordi- 
Proposal of the Delaware. Lackawanna | nator for Traffic Neill E. Bailey, who 


& Western Railroad to charge New Jersey | notified the Commission that the railroads 
residents from 15 to 25 per cent more for! in all territories had arranged to adjust 
commutation passenger fare tickets be- the rate structure. 

tween points in that State and New York | 

City, was supported and opposed in briefs 


tig, ame mlersiate Commer c7m Shipping Board Fixes 
Board.of Public Utility Commissioners of é 
| Regulations on New 
Ocean Mail Routes 


New. Jersey. (1. & S. Docket No. 3526) 





New Jersey Utility Board 
Files Brief With I. C. C. 
In Opposition to Requ 
Of Railroad Company 


By tariffs filed with the Commission to 
become effective on Nov. 1, 1930, the Lack- 
awanna planned to increase its 60-trip 
commutation fares between New Jersey 
points on the one hand and New York City 
on the other. It also sought to increase , 


its 46-trip school fares and 60-trip com- (7. a:f.. a 
mutation fares between points in New , Certifies Vessels as to Type, 
— Speed and Size on Routes 

From East and Gulf Ports 
To Europe 





New Tariffs Suspended 


Both tariffs were suspended, and con- 
tinued in suspense until Sept. 1, 1931, or | 
wntil such time as the matter has beer | 
settled before the New Jersey and Federal 
commissions. 

The increases proposed vary in amount 
in accordance with the character of the 
service rendered, .those applicable. within | 
the electrified. zone. being 25: per cent, while 
those: on ‘that: part’ of the carrier's line 
Still using steam being 15 per cent. The 
larger part of the line is now electrified. 

The railroad contended in its brief that | 
the increases proposed in its tariffs have} 
been justified. It was charged that the) 
railroad has not been earning and is not 
earning, “as by the law it is entitled to 
e .”’ an annual net railway operating 
income equal to a fair return on the value 
of its property held for and used in the 
service of transportation. 

It was further stated “that respondent's 
commutation fares in the territory here 
involved were fixed and found reasonable 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the year 1910; that since then they were 
increased but twice; in 1918, 10 per cent 
by the United States Railroad Adminis-| 
tration, and in 1920, 20 per cent by the| 
Interstate Commerce Commission; that 
commutation traffic has since substan-| 





Ocean mail routes from Mobile, Ala., 
and other Gulf ports to the United King- 
dom and North European ports, and from 
New York and other North Atlantic ports 
to Rotterdam and Antwerp, were certified 
June 17 by the United States Shipping 
Board with respect to type, size, speed 
and other characteristics, the Board an- 
nounced. 

The service covering the former route 
is operated by the Mobile Oceanic Line, | 
and the latter by the American Diamond | 
Lines. 

The Board’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

Responding to certifications received 
from the Postmaster General, the Ship- | 
ping Board today certified two new ocean 
mail routes with respect to the type, size, 
speed and other characteristics of vessels 
essential to the future development of 
the trades involved. 

The routes and requirements certified | 
by the Board are as follows: | 

Mobile, Ala., or other east Gulf of Mex- | 
ico ports of the United States to the | 
| United Kingdom and other North Euro-; 
tially increased in volume while other | pean ports. Substitution of not less than | 
than commutation traffic has decreased, | 19 ships having a minimum of 4,900 gross | 
thus decreasing the rate per mile from) tons and at least 13 knot speed, at least 
Passenger service as a whole and destroy- 


‘ne Railroads Adjust | So , 
nna Line “@roads Adjust | General Increase in Freight Rates 
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Sought by Railroads of the Nation 


Petition Filed With the I. C. C. Declares That an Emergency 


Exists and That Roads Have Fallen Far 
turn’ Allowed by Law 








Request for a 15 per cent horizontal) follows: Maintenance of way of structures, 
increase in all steam railroad freight rates | $705,500,000; maintenance of equipment, 
and charges is contained in a petition filed | $1,019,300,000. 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission ‘ 

June 17 by a committee of presidents rep- | Expenditures’ for maintenance during 


| the first four months of 1931 were $478,- | 


resenting railroads throughout the country. | 

The petition declared that the combined | 
earnings of all the roads since 1921 have) 
fallen short by $2,575,000,000 of the “fair! 
return” of 5% per cent allowed by the| 
Transportation Act of 1920, and that even) 


800,000, divided as follows: Maintenance 
of way $181,300,000; maintenance of equip- 
ment, $297,500,000. These expenditures 
compare with similar expenditures for the 
first four months of 1930 of $603,100,000, 
divided as follows: Maintenance of way, 


| tion says, 


if the petition is granted, the return would ‘ : 
be increased only to 4 per cent. | geerane tes’ maintenance of equipment, 


“If the carriers were permitted to par-| 1 is evident that these drastic econo- 


ticipate in periods of prosperity equally | 
with other business, they should equally | mes 2 Geen a tke scene 


sacrifice in periods of adversity,” the peti- | must sometime be made up. It is further 


ae ntpetiéa by wet are denied such | evident that, low as the return on the 


; ; value of the properties has been during 
The petition, signed by J. J. Pelley, rep-| the past months of 1931, it is, in fact, 


resenting the eastern group; H. M. Scand-| overstated and is subject to very substan- 
rett representing the western and moun-| tial diminution if the deferred mainte- 
tain-Pacific group; and W. N. Cole, rep-| nance expenditures normally decline. with 
resenting the southern group, and made) decline in the volume of traffic, but other 
public by the Commission, follows in full| maintenance expenditures are constant. 
text: A |The deficiency in such constant expendi- 

The steam railroad carriers of the United | tures should be deducted from the current 
States, being confronted with an emer-| returns of net railway operating income, 
gency threatening serious impairment of |in order to obtain a true estimate of the 
their financial resources and their ca-| performance of the carriers. Without 
pacity to assure the public a continuance | making this deduction, the return for the 
of sfficignt and adequate service, respect-| first four months of 1931 Class I carriers 
fully submit to this Commission the fol-| of the United States is at the rate of 2.24 
lowing statement concerning their traffic,| per cent per annum on the value of the 
their financial condition, their need of | railway property ascertained in the man- 
additional net railway operating income} ner heretofore stated. This rate of return 
and the manner in which it should be| is seasonally adjusted upon the assumption 
secured. |that the first four months produce 26.1 

Upon the curtailment of business which | per cent of the annual net railway op- 
set in during the latter part of 1929, it | erating income. 
was apparent that there were two finan-| ‘ a 
cial policies which might be adopted by Rail Transportation 


these carriers. The first was a drastic Called Indispensable 


retrenchment in operating and capital 

expenditures in anticipation of a substan-| Allusion has been made to the present 
tial decline in traffic. The second was* state of railway credit and to the con- 
a continuance of a normal program of |tingency that railway bonds now meeting 
operating and _ capital expenditures; requirements of State laws for investment 
through a period of depression in antici-| purposes, and investment standards based 
pation of a return to normal traffic con-|on those laws, may cease to have that 
ditions. The first policy was open to the status. It is recognized that the Inter- 
criticism that it would tend to intensify | state Commerce Act does not assure any 
the business depression. It meant the im-| particular income bearing status either 
mediate furlough of wage earners, de-| of capital stock or bonds. What the law 
priving them of their purchasing power, | does purport to assure is a fair return for 


and the immediate curtailment of pur-| 


the group as a whole on the value of the 


Short of ‘Fair Re- 





tons less than it would have been on the 
basis of the performance of 1921. 


The achievement of the American rail- 
ways in improving their service was sum- 
marized by the Secretary of Commerce in 
his 1926 annual report. The results there 
stated have been progressively improved 
in subsequent years, as shown by _ the 
indices of operation which have been cited. 
The following is quoted from the report: 

“Probably the most outstanding single 
industrial accomplishment since the war 
has been the reorganization of our Amer- 
ican railways, Our transportation service 
was not only demoralized by Government 


| 


| 


chronic car shortages and_ insufficient 
many years before. The annual loss from 
this periodic strangulation in transporta- 
tion was estimated in the department's 
annual report of 1925 to amount to hun- 
dreds of millions a year. The insufficiency 
of transportation interfered with steady 
industrial operations, created intermittent 
employment, increased the cost of pro- 
duction, and, through periodic strangula- 
tion, caused high prices to the consumer. 


| protective measure, thus not only increas- 
ing the amount of capital required-in the 
business but multiplying the danger of 
| loss by price fluctuation. 

| The railways, during the past five years, 
not only have built up adequate service 
|and given complete correction to those ills, 
| but they have, by great ability of their 
managers, greatly reduced transportation 
| costs and thus made rate reductions pos- 
| sible which would not have been other- 
wise the case * * *. The result of this 


nomic fabric of the country has been far- 
reaching.” 

In connection with efficiency and eco- 
|romy of operation the qestion may be 
raised whether railway wages are reason- 
able under existing conditions. For the 
determination of wages of railway labor 
there is a procedure prescribed by Fed- 
eral law. This procedure involves, in the 
case of a dispute, three possible steps, the 
last of which is alternative: first, confer- 
ences between the railway mantgements 
and the representatives of railway labor; 


operation during the war but had suffered | 


service, not only after the war but for| 


Manufacturers and distributors were com- | 
pelled to carry excessive inventories as a | 


great reorganization upon the whole eco- | 


ing the relationship between the two 
classes of fares existing in 1910 and 1920. 
State Commission View 


In opposition to the railroad’s plan, the 
New Jersey Commission’s brief declared | 
that the “sagacity of the railroad com- 
pany’s policy in seeking revenue from this 
one class of service at this time is se- 
riously questioned. 

“The present,” it was said, “is em- 
phatically not a propitious time to raise 
commutation rates. The current depres- 
sion has adversely affected the commuter | 
as it has affected all other groups of peo- | 
ple by reduced employment. 


commodity prices which must be reflected | 
in decreased railroad operating expenses. 
The company should not have applied 
for increases in commutation rates before 
the financial results of its electrification 

am were known and before data 
were available showing either the sav- 
ings or the increased expense of electric 
operation. 

“Granting of the application for in- 
creased commutation rates will result in 
serious unbalancing of existing rates to 
competitive stations. The Erie Railroad 
competes with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad in a large part of the 
territory served by the latter and existing 
rates are practically equalized. The ap- 
plicant will lose most of its commuter 
business to the Erie if these equalized 
rates are disturbed.” | 

The New Jersey Commission declared 
that the railroad should utilize its exten- 
sive investment in electrification by giv- 
ing a rapid transit type of service on 
the electrified lines which will increase 
“its other than commuter traffic” now be- 
ing carried at a loss. 

Approval of the proposed increases, it 
was said, would cause all other carriers 


serving the New York district to make! road in Camden and Burlington Counties, 
N. J. 


similar applications. 


Oe Law Unaffected 
By Florida Rail Ruling 


| connection with rates 


Sr. Pavi, Minn., June 17. | 


Minnesota’s motor carrier law is not 
affected by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Florida 
fase of Smith v. Cahoon ‘6 U. S. Daily, 
734:1), according to a statement issued 
by Frank W. Matson. member of the 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. 

The Minnesota law, Mr. Matson said, 


}and Antwerp. 


_..|Diamond Corporation 
“This 1s a period of rapidly decreasing | operates a service covering this route.) 


does not attempt to regulate private car- | 


riers, which was the ground on which the 
Supreme Court held the Folrida law un- 
constitutional. 


Minnesota May Issue Road 


Bonds to Total $10,000,000 | 


St. Pau., MINnN., June 17, 


Minnesota will be able to issue $10,000,- | 


000 of highway bonds this year, the max- 
imum allowable under the Constitution 
in any calendar year, Attorney General 
Henry N. Benson has announced. This 
will allow the State Highway Department 
to proceed with its proposed road con- 
struction program, he said. 

Mr. Benson stated that Thomson, Wood 
& Hoffman, New 
had reversed a previous ruling which held 


that only $2,000,000 of highway bonds | 


could be legally. issued this year. 


Nebraska to Oppose 


Rail Rate Increase 


Railway Commission Declares 
Reductions Necessary 


Lrnco_n, Nesr., June 17. 

The State Railway Commission will op- 
pose the request of the railroads for an 
increase of 15 per cent in freight rates, 
according to an oral statement by the 
chairman, C. A. Randall. 

“It may be possible,” he said, “that the 
railroad companies can substantiate their 
claim for an increase in rates in certain 
localities, but rates in Nebraska, in the 
Opinion of the State Commission, are high 


York bond attorneys, | 


enough and should be decreased, as the) 


haul in Nebraska is water level and en- 
ables the comnanies to haul largerrtonnage 


and lowers the expense of transporting | 


commodities. The Commission will take 


that position and fight an application for 
higher rates along that line. It may be 
a long and expensive contest and means | 
an added expense for the State Commis- 
sioh of $15,000 to $20,000, but may sav 
millions of dollars to the people.” 


e'of semitanned hides and skins. 
| ment of Commerce.) 


four of such ships to be equipped with | 
suitable refrigeration space to accommo- 
date perishable cargoes. (The Mobile 
Oceanic Line, sold by the Shipping Board 
but not yet delivered to the Waterman 
Steamship Company, of Mobile, operates 
a service covering this route.) 

New York and (or) other North Atlantic 
ports of the United States to Rotterdam 
Substitution of not less 
than five ships having a minimum of 5,000 
gross tons and at least 16 knots speed to 
be equipped with suitable refrigeration 
space. (The American Diamond Lines, 
sold but not yet delivered to the Black 
of New York, 


chases of materials and supplies, depriv- 
| ing the industries producing such mate- 
|rials and supplies of a substantial part of 
| their business, leading to the furlough) 
of wage earners employed in those indus- | 
| tries and the destruction of their pur-| 
{chasing power. Such steps would obvi- 
{ously have further reactions in other in- 
|dustries and would further intensify the | 
|downward trend of industry and further | 
| impair the economic welfare of the people. | 


| Decide to Continue 


'Normal Expenditure 


The second policy was open to the| 
|criticism from the standpoint of econom- | 


second, the intervention of Boards of Med- 
iation in the event the conferences re- 
sult in disagreement; third, arbitration in 
the event of the two preceeding steps fail; 
or, if either party refuses to arbitrate, a 
finding of facts by a Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the President. The issue pre- 
sented in each of these steps are of great 
importance and the economical facts nec- 
essary for their determination are not 
easy to assemble and consider. 
be a reasonable prediction to say that if 
the railway managements were now to 
initiate reductions in rates of pay affecting 
all classes of railway employes covered by 
existing agreements, the procedings would 
have to pass through the first two and 


property held for and used in the service | 
of transportation. If, having secured that | 
fair return for the group as a whole, some | 
carriers are so affected by an unfavorable 
capital structure or subject to such other 
disadvantages that they are unable to earn 
the amount of income required to meet 
investment tests, that is their misfortune | 
and the Commission can not be expected 
to remedy it by increases in rates. But | 
the facts are that if the carriers were se- 
curing a fair return, railway securities 
which are now appropriate for insurance, | 
savings banks and trust investments, would | 
continue to maintain that status. 

Upon such a basis the market for rail- | 
way bonds and stock can be maintained. | 


It would | 


Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 17 made public decisions in rate 


and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 23157——-The Smoot Sand & Gravel 
Corporation v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
1. Rates on sand and gravel, in carloads, | 
from Georgetown, D. C.. to points in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia found unreasonable but not unduly 
prejudicial, except certain rates on gravel 
found unduly prejudicial. Reasonable rates 
prescribed for the future, and the undue 
prejudice ordered removed. 

2. Arbitrary prescribed for application in 
to points on the 
Chesapeake Beach Railway. 

F. D. No, 8786.—Certificate ‘issued author- 
izing the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company to abandon a 
a line of railroad in Price County, 

Ss 


| 
Tr. D. No. 8716.—Certificate issued author- | 
izing the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad 
Company to abandon, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, lessee, to abandon 
operation of, part of a branch line of rail- 


Examiners’ Reports 


| reassure the bsuiness of the country and 


| theless private property. That this policy 








ical management of the carriers that it|It is vitally important that it should be 
would continue in employment wage| maintained in order that additional capi- 
earners who were not actually needed tO| tal may be secured for further improve- 
conduct the diminishing volume of trans-| ments. Steam railway transportation has 
portation and would provide additions to not become a moribund enterprise. It is 
the capacity of the railroads when traffic | essential to the economic welfare of the 
had fallen below the measure of existing | country and indispensable to the national 
capacity, thus adding an investment on ciefense. All that is necessary to the main- 
which no present return was possible. tenance of an adequate national system of 

AtNer due consideration of these per-/| transportation is that the country should 
plexing alternatives, the second policy| be willing to pay a reasonable priée for it 
was adopted. The carriers decided to con-| and that railway investors and railway 


tinue, as far as possible, a normal pro-| managements should be able to act on that 
gram of expenditures. And in order tO) assurance. 

_ Railway credit has been maintained dur- 
ing recent years upon a basis of return 
on the value of the railway property ascer- 
tained in the manner heretofore stated, 
which has been less than that which would 


the governmental authorities they pub- 
licly announced this policy. They ad- 
hered to it as long as it could be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of the trust re- | 
posed by the railroad security holders | 
in the managements of the carriers who 
were administering property which, 
though devoted to public use, is never-| 


5% per cent, prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. But the conditions, which have made 
this possible, while well understood by the 
Commission, are perhaps not well under- 
stood by the public, or even by investors 
in railway securities. The facts are that a 
large amount of funded debt has been 
outstanding at rates of interest less than 
5 per cent and that a large amount 


of the property of the carriers has been 


was so adhered to is shown by the fact | 
that during the year 1930 in a period of 
declining traffic these carriers made cap- | 
ital expenditures amounting to approxi- 
mately $598,000,000. They also continued 
in employment wage earners whose serv- | 
ices were not indispensably necessary to 


4 


eae " : in the form of uncapitalized assets. 
The Commission also made public pro- the transaction of the volume of business the extent of the —— eet te ae 
posed reports of. its examiners in rate| Which was offered for transportation, | qifference between the low interest rates 
cases, which are summarized as follows: | thereby er oe os betentiany | o2 a part of the existing debt and the 
No. 24198.—H. Chesky & Son v. Atl |which mig ~~ See | Led 
ene. 08 a. Cheeny & Son ¥. tiantic ldiminished by a program of severe | Higher return on the capital represented 


berries, in carloads, from Chadbourn, Mount 


Tabor, and Wallace, N. C., to Hartford, 
Conn., found = inapplicable, Reparation 
awarded. 


No. 23974.--McClaren Rubber Company v. 
Eastern Steamship Lines. Water-and-rail 
rate on crude rubber, in carloads, from New 
York, N. Y., to Charlotte, N. C., found un- 
reasonable in the past but the present rate 
found not unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23891.—-J. D. Crosby Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates on coiled hot- 
rolled steel, in carloads, from points in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
New York to Pawtucket, R. I., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23981.—North Carolina Hosiery Manu- 


|evident that the policy above stated had | 


|It became evident that the economic de- | 


Seay by that debt, and to the extent of. the 
. income derived from the uncapitalized as- 
In the latter part of 1930 it became) sets, marginal earnings have been pro- 
duced which have essentially contributed 

to ‘the support of outstanding securities. 
Some debt, incurred many years ago, 


failed to accomplish the results desired. | 


pression was world-wide in extent and| 


was not to be-of short duration; that) low as 3% and 4 per cent, and some debt 


the export traffic of the carriers was| which has been outstanding at such rates 
greatly diminishing; and that the produc-|has recently been refunded at higher 


tion of domestic commodities was being|rates. The uncapitalized assets, created 
drastically curtailed with consequently! by the conservative policies of former 


large diminution of the volume of do-/ years, can not be increased without ade- 
mestic raffic. quate return and must gradually become 
a smaller percentage of the total railway 








facturers’ Traffic Association v. Boston & 
Maine Railroad. Rail-water-and-rail rate 
on glauber salts, in carloads, from Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to Burlington, N. C., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint: dismissed. 

No, 23350.—Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho v. Oregon Short Line Raliroad. 
Rates on dried peas and beans from points 
in Idaho on the Oregon Short Line Railroad 
to destinations west of the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan, including points in north- 
ern Michigan, the eastern boundaries of 
Indiana and Kentucky, the Western bound- 
ary of Tennessee, and the eastern boundary 
of Mississippi found not unreasonable but 
unduly prejudicial with the exception of 
intermountain and Pacific coast territories. 

No. 23901.—Oklahoma Millers’ Association 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates and transit rules maintained in con- 
nection therewith on grain, in carloads, 
from points in Texas and Oklahoma, milled 
in transit at certain points in Oklahoma. 
and forwarded therefrom as grain prod- 
ucts to destinations in Texas, found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Of Class I Carriers 


Average Annual Outlay capital if that capital is to be increased. 


|A substaniial amount of capital is ab- 
| sorbed each year by improvements re- 
| The return on the value of the railway | quired by law or public opinion. Some 
| property of the Class I carriers of the|of these improvements produce little or 
| United States, as that value was tenta- no. return on investment and others pro- 
| tively found by the Commission in 1920,| duce less than the average return, 

| with the addition of the cost of subse-| Under such conditions, the ability of 
quent improvements, was diminished until | the carriers, especially those having ‘very 
it reached for the year 1930, 3.54 per cent. | conservative capital structures, in recent 
|The market prices of railway stocks began | years, not only to earn fixed charges but 
|to undergo further decline and railway | also substantial returns on capital stock 
bonds began to be affected by the ap-|does not give a true impression of the 
|proach of railway earnings toward the|earnings of railway property or of the 
point where the available income of the | stability, under present conditions, of rail- 
|corporations would fail to meet the re- | way credit. 

|lationship to fixed charges necessary to 5 3 
jrender them marketable to insurance Im proved Service 
companies, savings banks and trusts; al * ] 
relationship which has become an invest- Of Railways Noted 


ment standard by which the value of rail- The law prescribes that the fair return 


have been secured by the rate of return, | 


is now outstanding at interest rates as | 


one or the other of the third stages. There 

| are at leaSt eight important classes of rail- 
way employes. A conclusion of proceed- 
ings affecting all classes of railway em- 
ployes could not be expected within a 
period which would enable the result to be 
taken into consideration in the present 
emergency. 

Concerning the wisdom of initiating 
such a controversy at this time, it is as- 
| sumed that there will be no substantial 
| difference of opinion. The policy of the 
Federal Government, concurred in by 
the managements of most leading indus- 
|merce should be predicated, for the time 
being at least, upon the maintenance of 
existing wage scales. 





|Postpone Settlement 
Of Wage Controversy 
| Because of this policy and because of 
the fact that even in the absence of such 
|@ policy the question of railway wages 
| would require a long period for its dis- 


| Carriers does not admit of such prolonged 
|delay in the provision of a remedy, the 


controversies looking to the determination 
of the reasonableness of railway wages. 


tion must be met and dealt with, it must 
be at a later stage. 

If the carriers were permitted to par- 
ticipate in periods of prosperity equally 
with other business, they should equally 
sacrifice in periods of adversity. 
are denied such participation by ‘law. 
on railway capital has been meager and 


net railway operating income and its per- 
centage of the value of railway property. 
During the recent period of great pros- 
perity, when industry was reaping un- 
precedented rewards, the carriers contrib- 
uted a service indispensable to the cre- 
ation of this prosperity. The compensa- 
tion for this service offered by law has 
been a return on capital only slightly ex- 
ceeding the rate of interest which the 
ordinary investor receives when he in- 
vests in well secured obligations. This 
has been the upper limit of the reward of 
risk of railway capital and of efficiency 
of railway management. The actual re- 
turn has been during the years 1921 to 
1930, inclusfve, for the Class I carriers oi 
the United States, an amount of net rail- 
way operating income about $2,575,000,00 
less than the amount which would havc 
keen obtained had the rate of return on 
the capital employed prescribed by the law 
been realized. 

The theory of the law is that rail; 
way property is private property affected 
with a public use; that in being devoted 
to such use it foregoes exceptional op- 


{ 





tries, is the revival of industry and com- | 


posal, and because the condition of these | 


managements of these carriers have not | 
seriously considered at this time initiating | 


They have concluded that if that ques-| 


But they | 
Even in periods of prosperity the return | 


inadequate as shown by the statistics of | 


No. 23943 and related cases.—Canton Elec- 
tric Light & Water Works v. Alabama Cen- 
tral Railroad. Rates on coal from mines 
in Alabama and western Kentucky to Can- 
ton, Miss., and from Alabama mines to 
Aberdeen, Miss.. found not unreasonable. 
Dismissa’ of comp!laints recommended 

No. 24200.—Hoerman Packing Company v. 
Missour! Pacific Railroad. Rates on butter, 
eggs and dressed poultry, in straight and 
mixed carloads, from Linn, Kans., to New 


The powers left to railway managements 
to meet these adverse conditions were very 
| limited. .They could not increase rates 
without the approval of this Commission. 
|They could not reduce scales of wages 
without passing through the long proce- 
dure of conference and arbitration, They 
|could furlough men and they could refuse 





York. N. Y. found not to have or to be | © Purchase supplies. They could, and it 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- | Was economically necessary that they 
plaint dismissed | should, complete their unfinished pro- 
Company "oi Galuerais's**pecine "gontns | Sram of capital expenditures and refuse 
Railway Rate on petroleum lubricating |to embark in any new programs. These 
oil, in carloads, from points in Pennsyl- | things have been done during recent | 


vania and West Virginia to destinations in | months to an extent which has greatly 


California and Nevada found not unrea- | reduced capital expenditures and has 
nas OF unduly prejudicial, Complaint |» ought maintenance expenditures much 


i below the normal level. Many thousands 
A eae Leatl ° J: . }of railway wage earners ordinarily em- 
merican Leather m Japan | ployed in the maintenance of railway 
Reliable estimates show that more than properties have been furloughed. 
75 per cent of the total finished leathers | The average annual expenditures of the 
imported into Japan are of American| Class I carriers of the United States for 
origin. German sales, though increasing,| maintenance for the five years 1925 to 
are still comparatively small, but British | 1929, inclusive, were $2,076,400,000, divided 
suppliers have found a dwindling demand | as follows: Maintenance of way and struc- 
for their products. The large amount ob-| tures, $849,700,000; maintenance of equip- 
tained from British India consists mostly | ment, $1,226,700,000. 
(Depart- Expenditures for maintenance for the 


| way bonds in all markets is affected. of net railway operating income to which Portunity for the assurance of fair return. 
the carriers are entitled is that which is| If, the sacrifice already made under con- 
earned under efficient and economical | ditions of prosperity is to be greatly en- 
management. | larged because of conditions of adversity. 

Reference is therefore made to the fol-| the result is that railway property has 
lowing indices of operation. become public property affected with a 

For the Class I carriers of the United | Private obligation to maintain it. It can 
States the net ton-miles revenue and non-| ot be expected that investors in railway 
revenue per train-hour increased from | Securities will assume and perform such 
7,560 in 1921 to 10,580 in 1929; for the year | 2 obligation. 


1930 they were 10,839. The net ton-miles | 
per freight-car day increased ‘from 389| Effect of Proposed 
|Reduction of Fares 


ae to 547 in 1929; for 1930 they were 

Freight-locomotive miles per locomotive! In 1920 at the end of Federal control, 
day increased from 49.5 in 1921 to 65,1| When the need of the carriers for addi- 
in 1929; and in 1930 were 58. Passenger- | tional revenue was urgent, their passenger 
locomotive miles per lotomotive-day in- | traffic was susceptible of increase in 
creased from 103.4 in 1921 to 120.3 in 1929; | fares. An increase of 20 per cent in the 
and in 1930 were 116.1. | standard fare was authorized by the 

The pounds of coal consumed per 1,000| Commision. It needs no extended com- 
gross-ton miles decreased from 162 in 1921; ment to show that increases in revenue 
to 125 in 1929; they were 121 in 1930. The| can not be derived from increases in the 
pounds of coal consumed per passenger- | present level of standard passenger fare 
car mile decreased from 17.7 in 1921 to| which is, generally speaking, 3.6 cents a 
14.9 in 1929; they were 14.7 in 1930. In| mile. 


forms of fuel used on steam locomotives; in the extent of motor bus service make 
|is equated into coal. Based on these sta-| it evident that passenger traffic will not 


| tisties, it may be computed that fuel con-| sustain further increases. It has even 


The disuse of railway facilities of | 
these figures the consumption of all other! owners of automobiles and the increase | 


ly 


! 


\Carrier Withdraws 


| Plea to Build Line 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Petition to Build Trackage at 
| Dallas Is Dismissed by 
| The I. C. C. 


Dismissal of the application (F. D. No.) 


8376) of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Company for authority to con- 
; struct a line of five miles at Dallas to 
serve a new industrial district, has just 
been announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


|at the request of M. L. Bell, of New York 
City, vice presideht and general counsel 
of the Rock Island road. 

An earlier letter front Thomas P. Little- 
| page of Washington, D. C., attorney for | 
the Rock Island, had asked that the hear- | 
ing be cancelled “for the reason, that con- | 
ditions: have arisen which may make it! 
necessary for the company to amend its 


be dismissed and a new one filed.” 


might be derived from reductions in pas- 
| senger fares. Some experiments have been 
made in that direction. They do not en- 
| courage belief in their success. What is 
sometimes overlooked is the large amount 
of net railway operating income which 





|in standard fares on the business now be- 
;ihg transported by the steam carriers. 
| Obviously, any reduction in gross revenue 
| on that traffic is equally a reduction in net 
railway operating income. If the standard 
|fares of Class I carriers throughout the 
| United States, were to be reduced from 
3.6 cents a mile to 3 cents a mile, 162-3 
| per cent, it would immediately effect a 
reduction in net railway operating income 
of 162-3 per cent of that part of existing 
| gross passenger revenue which is derived 
from standard fares. Such a reduction in 
standard fares, including a similar reduc- 
tion in all other fares except commutation 
on the basis of the revenues of 1930, would 
amount to $109,300,000. It is impossible to 
see where the passenger traffic exists 
tributary to the steam carriers which 
would make up that deficiency: In that 
connection, it is to be remembered that 
any new traffic would, as well as the ex- 
isting traffic, be transported on a much 
higher operating ratio due to the reduc- 
tion in the fare. 

It is well known that a_ substantial 
volume of freight traffic has been diverted 
;to motor truck transportation. This de- 
velopment is recent. It has expanded in 
unforseen ways and may have “been ac- 
centuated by the present depression in 
business. It appears not’ to have reached 
a stabilized condition of operating cost 
and investment return. It is not possible 
to make a reliable estimate of the amount 
of railway traffic which is now subject 
to motor truck competition under exist- 
ing railway freight rates, and still less 
is it possible to make a reliable estimate 
of the extent to which any given increase 
in railway freight rates would further 
divert traffic from the railroads to this 
form of transportation. 


Rate Revision Needed 
‘For Short-haul Traffic 


Although there are instances of long 
distance hauls by motor trucks, the area 
|of effective competition appears, generally 
| speaking, at present to be measured by 
ja distance of 150 to 200 miles. The 
jrate structure of the steam carriers_ is 
| particularly wanting in that flexibility 
which would enable them to meet this 
|competition. The practice of the steam 
jcarriers has always been to make the 
|rates relatively higher for short distances 
because the terminal expenses are constant 
and the longer hauls tend to absorb them. 
The rate scales which have been estab- 
lished by the Commission proceed upon 
the same theory. Section 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act provides that ex- 
|cepting as the Commission may relieve 
the carriers from the operation of the 
rule, they shall not “charge any greater 
|compensation as a through rate than 
the aggregate of intermediate rates sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act.” It is 
becoming probable that the rule of rate 
| making hereafter should be precisely the 
| opposite of this requirement if the steam 
carriers are to continue in a competitive 
| position with respectsto short haul trans- 
| portation. It is probable that short haul 
traffic should be treated somewhat as a 
by-product and that for the’ shorter dis- 
tances the rates should be relatively lower 
and for the longer distances where the 
motor truck competition is not effective 
they should be relatively higher. This 
would frequently result in through rates 
exceeding the sums of the local rates. 
In order to establish such a rate structure 
a radical reconstruction would have to 
be made and a measure of relief from 
the provisions of the law never hereto- 
fore contemplated would have to be 
| granted by the Commission. 

It may also be that extensive changes 
in the classification of commodities will 
|be necessary. The present classification, 
as revised from time to time by the car- 
{riers and the Commission, with the ap- 
plicable rates, constitutes the most elab- 
orately refined adjustment of charges to 
services which can be found in the eco- 
nomic structure of American business. It 
has been, and is, a vital factor in that 
| economic structure. Consequently an ex- 
tensive revision may be attended with far- 
reaching consequences. 


Percentage Method 
Of Affording Relief 


The classification is based upon various 
factors, such as—the value of the article, 
its weight as compared with its bulk, the 
risk of its transportation, and the competi- 
tive relationship of the articles in the 
various classes. These factors are much 
disregarded in the charges made by motor 
trucks, which are very largely made upon 
the basis of space. 

This is merely a partial statement of the 
xroblem of truck competition. It indi- 
cates that the problem is one of great 
complexity and detail. It further indi- 
cates that no program deaiing compre- 
hensively with this feature of the situation 
can be worked ot now. It is very prob- 
able that no comprehensive program af- 
fecting all traffic competitive with other 
forms of transportation can be worked out 
at any one time in the future; and that, 
on the contrary, particular descriptions of 
traffic will have to be taken up from time 
to time. 

In emergencies of this character previ- 
ous experience has shown that there is 
but one method which has ever been 
adopted either by the carriers or the Com- 
mission to afford the necessary relief. 
That is a percentage method. That was 
the method employed by the carriers with 
the approval of the Commission in the 
Five Per Cent Case of 1914 and the Fif- 
teen Per Cent Case of 1917. It was em- 
ployed by the director general during the 
period of Federal control. It was em- 
ployed by the carriers, with the approval 
of the Commission, in 1920 upon the re- 
turn of the railroads from Federal ‘con- 
trol. It was employed by the Commission 
|} upon its own motion in 1922 when, after 
| investigation, the Commission prescribed 
a reduction of 10 per cent in all freight 
|} rates. No other method is available now 
if relief is to be secured in time to meet 
the situation. Since passenger traffic is 
not available for further increase, the en- 
| tire increase should be placed on freight 
| traffic. Relief cannot be secured in time 
to meet the emergency by proposals for 








ear 1930 were $1,724,800,000, divided as|sumption for the year 1930 was 28,774,000\ been suggested that increased revenue! adjustments of freight rates which seek to! 


The withdrawal of the application was 


application or ask that the ee 


| would immediately be lost by a reduction | 


AVIATION 








British to Test 

_ Wing Pressure 
On Monoplanes 
Air Ministry Designs Two 
Craft for Special Inquiry 


Into Aerodynamic Forces 
Operating in Flight 


{ 





| 
| Airplane wing pressure is to be made 
the subject of a special study by the 
British Air Ministry which has had two 
monoplanes designed and constructed so 
that the aerodynamic forces operating on 
the wings can be measured in flight, ac- 
cording to a report received from Trade 
Commissioner William L. Kilcoin at 
London. 


| The main feature of the design is that 
| the wing bracing struts, certain wing mem- 
|bers and a main fuselage member consti- 
; tute between them a parallelogram which 
| may be considered as a kind of swinging 
|cradle, allowing relative movement be- 
; tween the wings and the fuselage under 
the influence of the air forces on the 
| wings. 

| This relative movement, however, is pre- 
vented by a member connecting the rear 
spars of the wings with the lever of a 
|dynamometer situated centrally in the 
| fuselage and slightly forward of the lead- 
| ing edge of the wings. The load thus com- 
municated to the dynamometer is due 
| partly to the drag of the wings. The load 
is indicated directly on the recording dial 
|of the dynamometer. Two readings are 
needed to obtain the figures necessary. 


In addition to the usual flying controls 
the pilot’s cabin contains a lever actuating 
a hydraulic brake on the propeller, thus 
| enabling the wing-load test readings to be 
| obtained without ifiterference from the 
| slipstream thrown back by the propeller. 
| After gliding with the propeller stopped, 
| the engine may be restarted by means of a 
—" starter operated from the pilot’s 
seat. 

These research aircraft are of moderate 
| Size, each measuring about 42 feet from 
wing-tip to wing-tip. They are equipped 
with a supercharged “Lynx” air-cooled 226 
horsepower engine and fly at a maximum 
speed of 119 miles an hour at a height of 
8,000 feet; they are said to climb to an 
absolute ceiling of 29,000 feet.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 





determine the effect of competition of 
other forms of: freight transportation. All 
| freight traffic should be subjected uni- 
formly to such increase with certain ad- 
| justments which do not affect the prin- 
ciple involved. As to certain commodities 
such as coal and coke, it has been the 
practice in all former proceedings in in- 
creasing or decreasing rates to select a 
basing rate group; to increase or decrease 
the rates applying from that group a cer- 
tain percentage and apply the amount 
| thus ascertained in cents per 100 pounds 
| or per ton to the existing rate for each 
| group within the competitive zone. It is 
| proposed to continue that practice in the 
present emergency. 

The publication of tariffs covering an 
entire schedule of freight rates complying 
fully with the administrative regulations 
of the Commission requires a period of 
about efour months. In 1920, this delay 
was obviated by the Commission which 
exercised its power to modify its require- 
ments as to the publication of tariffs. 
Percentage supplements were authorized 
as to all traffic other than coal, coke and 
some other commodities where the tariffs 
were comparatively simple and where it 
was feasible to comply*with the ordinary 
requirements of tariff publication. These 
percentage supplements were permitted to 
remain in effect about a year, at the end 
of which time they were superseded by 
detailed tariffc complying with the ad- 
ministrative regulations of the Commis- 
sion. It is proposed that a similar method 
be adopted to deal with the present emer- 
gency. 


Request Increase 


\In All Freight Rates 


In view of these considerations the car- 
riers porpose that they be permitted to 
increase all freight rates and charges, 
including joint rail and water rates and 
charges, 15 per cent, with such adjust- 
ments in the case of coal, coke and cer- 

,tain other commodities as will preserve 
existing differentials; that as to freight 
traffic, generally, this increase be per- 
mitted to become effective by the use of 
percentage supplements; that as to coal, 
coke and certain other commodities, spe- 
cific tariffs complying with the ordinary 
requirements of tariff publication be filed. 
The increases will, as nearly as can be 
stimated on the basis of the traffic of 
ecent months and assuming the con- 
tinuance of the present program of se- 
vere economy in transportation and main- 
tenance expenses, yield the carriers a net 
railway opérating income, on an annual 
basis, less than 4 per cent on the value 
of their property, ascertained in the man- 
ner heretofore described. Sinec this rate 
of return will be much below the return 
prescribed by law, the case presented does 
not appear to be one for the determina- 
tion of maximum reasonable rates by the 
Commission. It is obvious that as a rev- 
enue proposal the Commission could not 

| find any of the proposed rates to be in 

{excess of maximum reasonable rates. If 
the existing emergency has been made 
clear to the Commission, time does not 
permit the exercise of the power to de- 

| termine, otherwise than from a revenue 

‘standpoint, the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed schedules of rates and charges as 
a condition precedent to permitting them 
to become effective. Accordingly, the car- 
riers recommend that the investigation to 
be made by the Commission upon this 
statement and application should be of a 
limited character and should be for the 
purpose of reaching a determination as to 
whether or not the general schedules of 
rates and charges proposed should be 
permitted to become effective without 
suspension. Such a determination ob- 
viously calls for no decision concerning 
the ultimate reasonableness of the rates 
proposed. 

Wherefore, these carriers pray that the 
Commission grant them special permission 
to file percentage supplements to existing 
tariffs increasing all freight rates and 
charges 15 per cent, excepting in those 
cases, heretofore indicated, where specific 
tariffs on the same percentage basis, com- 
plying with the ordinary rules of tariff 
publication, may be filed, and that the 
Commission, as speedily as practicable, 
conduct such investigation as may enable 
the Commission to determine whether 
such tariffs should be permitted to - 
come effective without suspension. If this 
investigation is conducted by the Com- 
mission, it is suggested that the coopera- 
tion of the State commissions be invited, 
as provided by law. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J.J, PELLEY, Chairman, 
Special Committee of Presidents Repree 
senting the Eastern Group. 
H. M. SCANDRETT, Chairman, 
Special Committee of Presidents Repree 
senting the Western and Mountain-Pae 
cific Groups. 

| W. N. COLE, Chairman, 
Special Committee of Presidents Repree 

senting the Southern Group. 

June 16, 1931. 
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"Treasury Deficit — 
Rose to Record 
Figure on June 15 


Deficiency of More Than) 
One Billion Recorded; In- 
come Taxes Will Dimin-| 
ish Unfavorable Balance 


The deficit in the Federal Government's | 
financial operations reached the new high 
figure of $1,099,903,@00 on June 15, because | 
of a payment of $7,500,000 to meet the} 
deficiency in postal operations, it is shown | 
in the Daily Treasury Statement of that | 
date, made public June 17. | 

The unfavorable balance, however, it 
was stated orally at the Department, will | 
diminish with the receipt of income taxes | 
which were due on June 15, and paid at) 
offices of Collectors of Internal Revenue 
throughout the country. Income tax re- 
ceipts which reached the Treasury June 
15 aggregated $11,948,411, and brought the 
total collections for the month to $46,- 
528,000, .as compared with $84,003,800 for 
the same period of last year. | 

The following additional information 
was made available: | 

Other major financial operations of | 
June 15, which approached the total of | 
$2,000,000,000, were not recorded on the 
daily statement of that date, but prob- | 
ably will be shown on that for June 16. | 
*The statement, however, did contain a | 
detailed analysis of expenditures by De- | 
partments and Bureaus of the Govern- | 
ment for the first 11 months of the year. 
Of the roster of governmental activities, 
only the Executive branch, and the De- 
partments of the Navy and _ Interior | 
showed decreases in expenditures as com- 
pared with last year. 

Some Navy Yards Closed 

Closing down of certain navy yards and! 
curtailment of other activities in the naval 
establishment were cited as the reason | 
for the reduced outlay for that Depart- | 
ment. In the case of the Interior Depart- | 
ment, the transfer of certain of its activi- | 
ties to other agencies was held responsible. | 

During the 11 month period, operations | 
of the departments and bureaus amounted 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT | 


June 15. Made Public June 17, 1931 | 





Receipts | 
Customs receipts ...... $1,428,793.50 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

THOGIG TAN oc cccccsicectccse 11,948,411.31 
Miscellaneous internal reve- | 
RUG sisi cance civasaccacesvene 2,511,372.92 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 702,328.28 | 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $16,590,906.01 | 
Public debt receipts .......... 553,275.00 | 
Balance previous day ......... 42,189,454.50 | 


$59,333,635.51 | 


Expenditures | 


| 
—— ue en”: oS The total deposits of the Bank for In-| figure being made up as follows: Manage- | distribution on 25 different markets. The | 
Refunds of receipts ............ 256,743.06 | eas” een ~~ ter cee “= ivcmees. 23; employes, * : amnion —_ in Speemeny — = 
Postal deficiency ..........+.+. 7,500,000.00 ,000, wiss francs to 1,780,000, e fir8t ‘business year closes with a net | example, r cent o e assets. 
Panama Canal ................ 32 ssaeg | SWiss francs during the first 10'2 months | profit of 11,186,521.97 Swiss francs at par, | has again to be noted that all invest- 
Ehinnsed enrvieg sortihenee tuna 60:383.12 |iu has been in operation, according to the| which is the money of account in which | ments are made through the intermediary 
Civil service retirement fund 98:319.31 | first annual report of the bank, which has | the books of the bank are kept. The man-| of the central banks concerned. 
Investment of trust funds .... 152,613.09 | just been received by the Department of | agement has proposed to the general meet-| The nature of the deposits and commit- | 


Total ordinary expenditures.. $24,684,602.69 
Other public debt expenditures 3,166,406.50 
Balance today 31,482,626.32 


Total $59,333,635.51 


For Gasoline Tax | 


Debentures Upheld 


State Supreme Court Decides | 


That the Recent Referen- | 


dum for $6,000,000 Is- 
sue Was Legally Voted 


HELENA, Mont., June 17. 
The State Supreme Court, in a decision 
handed down June 11 sustained the special 
election of May 5, at which the people 
of the State authorized, on referendum, 
the issuance of $6,000,000 in gasoline tax 
debentures, for road-building purposes, 
and sustained also the validity of the de- 
bentures themselves. The suit was a 
friendly action to test the legal status 
of the securities pending their sale. 
The decision will enable the State high- 
way commission to go ahead with addi- 


| State. 
| proximately five to the dollar, making the | 

deposit growth expressed in United States 
|currency, an increase from $44,000,000 to 
| $356,000,000. 
jing March, 1931, and April, 1931, totals, as 
| made public by the Federal Reserve Board 


Vote in Montana | 


‘Observed During Year 


to $2,159,423,393, increasing by $184,120,000 | tional work, it was stated orally at the 
as compared with the corresponding period | office of the commission, as the proceeds of | 
of last year. A summary of the expendi-| the debentures are to match Federal road 


tures of the principal activities, and the} 
increases or decreases over the correspond- | 
ing period of last year follows: 
Legislative branch, $22,475,000; increase, 
$4,000,000. | 


Executive proper, $475,254; decrease, 
$172,000. 

‘State Department, $14,239,000; increase, 
$1,454,000. 

Treasury, $181,648,000; increase, $4,- 
405,000. 


® War, $438,690,000; increase, $25,603,000. 
Justice, $40,316,000; increase, $10,700,000. 
Navy $326,074,000; decrease, $21,136,000. 
Interior, $83,456,000; decrease, $17,372,000. 


Agriculture, $253,552,000; increase $88,- 
563,000. 

Commerce, $56,629,000; increase, $11,- 
908,000. 

Labor, $10,745,000; increase, $1,277,000. 
Veterans Administration, $642,677,000; 


increase, $234,121,000. 
World War Debts 

Expenditures growing out of national 
Gefense activities since the World War 
during the \1l1 months period, embracing 
those made by the War and Navy De- 
partments, interest on and retirement of 
the public debt through sinking fund op- 
erations, and for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, aggregated approximately $2,641,700,- 
000. This is as against the total expendi- 
ture for all purposes of $3,844,797,814 for 
the 11 months, whereas the same expendi- 
tures for the corresponding period of the 
last fiscal year were $3,577,353,154. 

Public debt operations during the period 
from July 1 to June 15, amounted to $12,- 
366,000,000, including $6,496,000,000 in new 
security issues, as against $5,870,000;000 in 
retirements. 


aid funds. The debentures are to be 
issued during four consecutive years. 

The complaint alleged that the election 
of May 5 was not a general election. The 
law requires that a referendum be sub- 
mitted at a general election. The court 
held that a “general election” is not 
necessarily a biennial election, as the com- 
plainants set forth, but any election at 
which all the people have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a given quesjion. 

Second contention of the complainants 
was that the Legislature really provides 


a 10-cent, instead of a 5-cent tax on gas-' 


oline. The present tax is 5 cents and 
the aim of the legislation was not to 
raise the tax but to assure it during a 
certain term of years, that the debentures 
might be based upon the tax. 

The court holds that the Legislature 
repealed all previous acts relating to the 
tax and that hence the tax under the 
new act can only be at 5 per cent, as it 
provides. 

Referring to the contention that the 
act is not yet law, but requires further 
action by the Legislaure, after approval 
| by the people, the court held that the 
bill became law when it passed the Legis- 
lature and was signed by the governor, 


| the election being the required approval | 


of the people. 


| 


Distribution of Securities 


By Parent Utility Outlined | 


[Continued from Page 7.1 


were used in part to acquire control of 
certain companies and in part to finance 


|the beginning of the business year the 





























































































































































































































































































































Up to June 15, a total of $1,059,761,000 | a portion of the additional capital needs 
in Treasury Bills, sold on a discount basis.|of its growing subsidiaries. 
were issued. For the same period of 1930,| investment by The North American Com- 


$312,024,000 in such bills were offered. Bill| pany has resulted primarily in increased | 


retirements this year have aggregated common stockholdings of subsidiary com- 
$771,147,000, as compared with $156,001,000 panies. The subsidiaries in addition to 
last year. financing a part of their capital require- 
ments through sale of additional issues of 


7 ie a common stock to the holding company, 
World Broadcast System |finance a part of such requirements 


lawan = through sale to the public of senior securi- 
On Short W aves Proposed | ties, consisting of preferred stocks, bonds, 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


etc. 

: : , J One of the functions of The North 

was made available in connection with | American Company is to negotiate for its 
the project: : subsidiaries, issues of senior securities. 

The project has as its purpose enlarge-| Therefore, it is pertinent in a discussion 
ment of the market for short wave re-|of capitalization of the holding company 
ceivers, manufactured by the Short Wave | to discuss briefly the extent of such fi- 
and Television Corporation. The Short|nancing by the subsidiaries and the 
Wave Broadcasting Corporation has been! bankers through whom the securities of 
formed with headquarters in New York.|the subsidiaries were sold. It is de- 

Walter S. Lemmon, president of the cor-|termined that the aggregate financing of 
poration, and associates in the enterprise, | subsidiary companies through sales to the 
as well as other interested parties, out-/ public senior securities, including an issue 
lined the project at the special hearing of preferred stock of The North American 
before Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost of |Company during the period 1920-1930, 
the Commission on June 12. The hearing | amounted to $303,737,500 of which 81 per 
was on application for renewal of the|cent was placed with syndicates headed 
license of Station W2XAL, and for ex-| by Dillon, Read & Company. 
tension, until July 1, 1932, of the con-| 
struction permit for another short wave 
station with 15,000 watts power, and for 

*the removal of the station to Boston. 

Four international short wave channels| per cent of the total. 
would be employed in the project, with) 
plans for stations to operate on these 
same frequencies located in other nations 
@or program interchanges. The channels 
sought are 6,040, 11,800, 22,250 and 21,460 
kilocycles. 

Aviation Radio Station is controlled by 
the individuals who operate the Cur- 
tiss-Wright aircraft companies. Arrange-| 
ments already have been made, the Com-| 
mission was told, for the interchange of 
good will programs with a number of for- 
eign nations. Programs of W2ZAL have 
been picked up in all sections of the 
world. 

Rebroadcasting of programs to South 
American countries by short waves was 
discussed at the hearing by witnesses. 
Benjamin Cohen, formerly associated with 
the Chilean legation, predicted that the 
plans would result in the promotion of 
good will between the United States and 
South America, and that American pro- 
grams were greatly desired on the south- 
ern continent. 

Broadcasting of opera from Rome by 
short waves has built up a large short- 
wave audience in the United States for 
these programs alone, it was testified by 
Lt .Col. Marko Penneroli, Military At-| 
tache of the Italian Embassy. He said| 
arrangements could be made for regular | 
exchange of programs between Italy and| 
the United States. 

The project is a “vital factor in the 
promotion of amity towards American 
ideals and paves the way for a greater 
world trade for American goods,” said 
Chester W. Cuthell, director of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation. He told the 
Commission the rebroadcasting of educa- 
tional programs in Chile and other South 
American countries would be another step 
to advance ‘American prestige. | 

Short wave rebroadcasting is experi- Feathers figure largely in Denmark's im 
mental, under Commission regulations, | port trade. 


cates headed by Dillon, Read & Company 
represented how much in money and 


$57,647,500, or 19 per cent. 


bankers at approximately the same time 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 19. 


Revised Rates on Paper 


has announced its suspension of Rich 


| tariff schedules which proposed to cance 


higher commodity rates, resulting gen 
erally in increases. The suspension 
from June 15 until Jan. 15, 1932. 


from such station operations. 


short-wave receivers. (Department of Commerce.) 











This latter) 


| what in percentage? A. $246,090,000, or 81) 


Q. And the purchases by syndicates 
headed by others amounted to what? A. | 


Q. In that connection you suggested off 
the record that some further comment | 
might be pertinent. A. Summary has been 
furnished by the company showing offer- 
ings of more than 350 issues of securities 
of other domestic utilities, operating or 
holding companies, involving over $1,113,- | 


| 000,000, sold to the public by more than | totaled 196,000,000 taels, of which 145,000,- 
| 200 different investment bankers at about | 000 taels were held in native banks, while 


f {imports into India during the week ended | 
to 1930, as the above issues of The North | June 12 totaled 636,000 ounces, the De-| 
American Company and its subsidiaries | partment of Commerce announced June 17. 
were sold. This summary reveals that the | The statement of the Department follows | 
financing of the issues of The North}in full text: 

American Company and its subsidiaries | 
by syndicates headed by Dillon, Read &|} 
Company compare favorably with similar 
issues of other companies through other 


the same times during the 10 years 1920 


_ From Richmond Suspended 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad 
|existing commodity rates on wrapping! 
|paper and pulpboard, less than carloads, 
| from Richmond, Va., to eastern trunk line 
| territory and to substitute class rates or | 


is 


Denmark Buys Many Feathers 


During 1930, more than 1,000) 
and no pecuniary return may be realized| metric tons of chicken feathers were im-| 85,100,000 taels on June 11, as compared 


Total Deposits Have Grown From 220 Million Swiss Francs 


To Nearly Two Bil 





The Swiss franc exchange is ap- 


(The bank statement show- 


June 15, appears below.) 


The Bank for International Settlements | 
is charged with collecting reparations pay- 
ments from Germany under the Young | 
Plan and distributing them to the Allies. 


A summary of the report prepared by 
the bank for release to the press, follows 
in full text: 

The first annual report of the Bank for 
International’ Settlements covers the pe- 
riod from May 17, 1930, the date on which 
the bank began operations, to March 31, 
1931, the date fixed by the statutes for 
the termination of the business year. 


Steady Development 





The report observes that this year of 
10'2 months has been one of steady de-| 
velopment of the institution in each of its 
spheres of action. Not only has the bank 
been fortunate in contributing to the ad- 
vance of cooperation between central 
banks, but it has also helped to providé 
additional facilities for international fi- 
nancial operations and capital movements. 
It has also discharged functions as trustee 
or agent under various international set- 
tlements, the machinery of all of which 
has operated through the bank without 
difficulty, interruption or delay. 


In regard to the material development 
of the bank, the report recalls that at 


bank had seven shareholders (Central 
Banks. or other banking institutions 
which had filed subscriptions to 112,000 
shares of the capital stock), whereas at 
the end of the year there were 23 share- 
holding institutions of different nationali- 


ing that after providing for the legal|ments has led the management to main- 
reserve fund in an amount equal to 5 per | tain a very great liquidity in the assets of | 
cent of the net profits, a dvidend of 6 per|the bank; only 2 per cent are invested | 
cent per annum should be distributed. The | at long term and approximately 10 per 
board of directors has further determined | cent at intermediate term. Of these two 
to place to the credit of a special dividend | categories aggregating 223,000,000 Swiss | 
reserve fund, for use in maintaining the | francs, nearly the whole is invested in 
cumulative 6 per cent dividend provided | Germany. i 


|ments are entitled to participate in the | quired for economic development. It also 


| Creditor Government minimum de- 








lion in 10% Months of Its Operation, An- 
nual Statement: Reveals 





for by the statutes, the sum of 1,094,189.17 | Investments from three to six month| 


Swiss francs, leaving a sum of 2,188,378.35 | amounted on March 31 last to 13,000,000 
Swiss francs for appropriation to the gen-| Swiss francs, funds not exceeding three 


eral reserve fund of the bank. {months to 850,000,000 Swiss francs, while 
: . . | e t is say ; 
Plan for Distribution the remainder, that is to say, 42 per cent 


| was invested, at sight or -in portfolio re- 
Of Fund Outlined 


| discountable at any moment. 
Under the statutes, the sum finally re- | 


After explaining the circumstances in| 
oe pt which the operations t k fo 

maining has to be distributed betw P oe ee mee : 

such of the Gov 


een | International Settlements tend to regu- 

ernments or Central Banks | jarize exchange rates and to enable cer- | 

of Germany and the countries entitled to|tain central banks to exercise on their 
share in the annuities payable under the| markets a helpful influence in the de-| 
new plan, defined in the Hague Agree-| velopment of a normal market for com- | 
ment of January, 1930, as shall have main-| merical bills, the report furnishes infor- 


tained time deposits at the bank subject| mation on the efforts made by the board | 
to withdrawal in not less than five years. | of directors to promote capital move- 
Although no central banks have such time| ments from markets where capital is 


deposits at present, the following govern- | overabundant to markets where it is re- 


residual amount in the following sums,’ refers to the equal need for moving the 
expressed in Swiss francs: surplus of short-term funds into longer- 
French Government Guarantee Fund | term investments. 

in accordance with Article XIII of In this connection the report mentions 


the Trust Agreement ............ 452,593.31 | 
German Government noninterest- = a. = a special weer 
bearing deposit in accordance which was elaborate general principles 


with Article IX of 
Agreement 


in regard to the nature and amount of | 
581,440.63 |middle-term credits, especially for the} 
promotion of exports, which might be 
|taken by the bank, within the limits of 
its resources, in the hope that this ex- 
ample might stimulate others to proceed 
|in the same manner on a larger scale. 


the, Trust 


posits in accordance with Article 
IV (e) of the Trust Agreement: 
BUOMOD sé csawvescensense 639,125.02 
Great Britain .. . . 245,533.61 
Italy . 119,520.21 












ties with a total of 165,000 shares. It will | 
be recalled that 25 per cent of the shares | 
has been paid up. 

® Starting with deposits of 220,000,000 
Swiss francs and total assets and liabili- 
ties of 300,900,000 Swiss francs, on March 
31, 1931, deposits had grown to 1,780,000,- 


000 Swiss francs and total assets and) 


liabilities to 1,900,000,000 Swiss francs. 


_Profit Making Not 
Made Primary Object 


The report further remarks that al- 
though the management has never made 


profit making a primary object, ordinary | 
foresight and sound economic | 


business 
principle have dictated thrift in expen- 
diture and care in investments, which have 
been made with, through or with the 
| knowledge and without the objection of 
the central banks of 26 countries. 


Government of India Loan 


Only Partly Subscribed 


The $50,000,000 government of India 
loan, which was floated on the London 
market, met with a poor reception and 
about 62 per cent was left in the hands 
of the underwriters, according to British 
financial information 
| Department of Commerce. 


| The issue was in the form of 6 per cent 
|bonds repayable in December, 1934, and 

was offered to the public at par. This is 
| the fifth short-term Indian loan offered 
'on this market since the beginning of 
| last year, and the total of such loans ma- 


|turing in the next seven years now| 
jamounts to over £60,000,000. (£ equals 
$4.86) 


| The present loan was the subject of a 
|question in Parliament as to whether a 


| condition: would be attached to the issue | 


to secure that the whole or a substantial 
|part of it would be expended upon the 
purchase of material in the country. 


The Secretary of State for India replied 
that no such condition was attached to 
the loan. He also stated that there is a 
| well recognized understanding, which had 
| been adhered to by successive British Gov- 
;ernments, that in the interests of the 
| people of India purchases on their behalf 
+must be made in the cheapest market 
|from which a satisfactory supply can be 
obtained. The loan prospectus stated that 
|the proceeds would be used to .provide 


Q. The purchases represented by syndi- | funds for capital expenditure on rai]ways| 


in India and for general purposes.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


‘Markets for Silver 
Weaker in Far East 


| Activity at. Shanghai and Bom- 
bay Shows Decline 


Silver 


London, and 47,000 ounces from Durban 


|merce from its Bombay office. 


jthe eight days ended June 5 imports to- 


| taled 810,000 ounces. 


| The total offtake for the seven days| 
j}ended June 12 was 1,330 bars, as com-| 
|pared with 1,360 bars for the eight days | 
ended June 5. Silver stocks on June 12) 
totaled 1,600 bars, as compared with 2,300) 


bars on June 5. 


1| 196,100,000 rupees on May 31. 


/31. The market is weaker. 


totaled 196,000,000 taels, of which 145,000, 
000 taels were held in native banks, say 


a radiogram to the Department from its 


Shanghai office. The corresponding fig 


- | 143,000,000 taels, respectively. 
Sycee and silver bars were valued a 


The cost | ported, approximately 84 per cent of which! with 87,300,000 taels on June 4. The actual 
flor maintenance of the proposed system|came from Germany, 10 per cent from|on June 4. 
gould be defrayed by the manufacturing | France, and the remaining quantities from| coins in Shanghai on June 11 was 153,- 
company, through the merchandising of| the United States and the Faroe Islands. | 000,000, as compared with 161,200,000 on 


The actual number of dolla 


. 


June 4. 


The operating staff numbers 94, this | 


forwarded to the! 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 11 


imports into India during the 
seven days ended June 12 totaled 636,000 
ounces, 589,000 ounces of which came from 


says a dispatch to the Department of Com- 


Currency in reserve on June 7 totaled | 
1,197,900,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 


| reserve on June 7 totaled 79,500,000 rupees, | 
| as compared with 78,400,000 rupees on May 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 11 


ures for June 4 were 197,100,000 taels, and 


ae cl * Tease |As a result of the labors of this com- 

Yugoslavia 53,062.46 | mittee, it was decided to employ 100,000,- | 

Greece ...... 2,319.97 | 000 to 150,000,000 Swiss francs or there- 

a se teeeeeeeeeees Here |abouts, over and above the investments | 

<6 ................ ae | already made in operations of this type. | 
1,154,344.41 Conferences Establish 

BL isc sasecs anisnvneienes 2,188,378.35 Personal Contact 


The report then gives information on 
| deposits and investments. So far as the 
origin of the former is concerned, the 
| bank, during the current fiscal year, has 
accepted, in addition to the Government 
| deposits envisaged by the Hague Agree- 
ments of January, 1930, only deposits from 
central banks, either for their own ac- 
count or for the account of their govern- 
mental treasuries. Neither individuals or 


One of the objects of the bank being 
to facilitate collaboration between central 
| banks whose currencies satisfy the prac- 
tical requirements of the gold or gold ex- 
|change standard, the report points out 
that the establishment of regular personal 
coftact between the governors of the cen- 
| tral banks represented on the board has 
been most useful. Similarly, benefit has 

4 been derived from the meeting on several 
private banks are, so far, among the bank's | occasions of technical experts from the 
| Sepeattors. santo banks and from the organization 

Sources of Deposits of conferences between them on problems 


of mutual interest. 
Are Considered 


The aoe of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements has y 
| Besides the 103,000,000 Swiss francs paid | oe Venere S 
in on account of capital, the bank has | 


large number of visits from the represen- 
tatives of other central banks. .In this 
received government deposits totaling 301,- | way the bank has been glad to keep in 
| 000,000 Swiss francs, so that the long/ touch with central banks in countries 
| term Reg A - a — rep- | 

resent @ al oO 1000 | Wiss IraNncs.| rencies and has been prepared, i - 
The fact that the bank is a trustee for the | ciple, to study the pode 2 oat Mag A at 





Bank of New York today certified to the 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


‘Business Impetus 





| Bank fol faleriattaeel Seubeuients | FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Tariff Act Yields : 


Reports Substantial Development | 





As of June 17 


New York. June 17.—The Federal Reserve 


417 Millions in 


Revenue in Year 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Completion of 12 Months of 















Austria (echilling) .....cccccccsece 14.0421 | Operation Finds Reduced 
a ar ETT RTT AS aie Vv I tI L d 
MAURER (IOV) cnc ccc cceccece an | 
oe eee (krone) a olume Oo mports eads 
enmark (krone) ........ eS a2 
England (pound) .................+ 486.3622 | To Diminished Return 
ave na CBUBTERR) cic ccs cteccese’s aaevh | caniiinctaieatail 
Weece (IFANC) .....000. 9 . 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7353 (Continued from Page 1.] : 
Greece (drachma) 1.2952 | 200,000 below the high point of 1931 which . 
frum 17.4413 | was in March. 
Netherlands  (guilder) In connection with the foreign trade . 
Norway (krone) ......ccccseececeees Statistics for May, the Department of 


Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) .. 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 


Commerce announced cotton exports for 
{the month had shown a gain for the. 
fourth consecutive month, the May total 
amounting to 336,000 bales, or 127,000 bales 
higher than in May, 1930. 


Decrease in Volume 


Figures on the revenues derived from 
the rates of the 1930 law, with the last - 


rus Cal 20.8333 
br = ae. 35 8333 | two days estimated, showed a return to 
PEAVEY: cy vibes dees vensvsanvesvae 49.3665 | the Government of $416,956,000 in the 12 
Singapore (dollar) ........+.sesee- 56.0416 | months as compared with $587,281,000 in 
Canada (dollar) ......cecccsccvsvees 99.7040 


| the preceding year when the rates of the 


Cuba (peso) |'Tariff Act of 1922 were in effect. 


Mexico /( peso) 





Argentina (peso, gOld) ........+++- 69.3406 The volume of merchandise imported 
Bere PULTE), v's $223 |under the Tariff Act of 1930, with re- 
Chile (peso) 12.0843 | 7. t f the 1 fiv 7 

Uruguay (peso) 57.8946 | Ceipts 0 e last five days estimated, was 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 | measured at $2,427,952,000 compared with 
Bar silver .... 26.6250 


approximately $3,820,000,000 in the previ- 
ous 12-month period. It can be pointed 
out that the commodity price levels for 
| the last year were 18 per cent below the 
average for the year ending in mid-June, 
| 1930, so that the difference between the 


Seen in Expansion |r, zews reseed in, doit iu 
Of Savings Loans 


| ports. 


The importations, measured in dollars, 
|of the 11 full months during which the 
‘statute was operative with the portions 
'of the two months of June when the rates 


Sign of Increasing Confi- —— are shown by months as follows: 









which have not yet stabilized their cur- | 





. T vet 

7 , » > RN SO ee: eee ee eee ee ee $220,558,000 

dene e Ev ide nce d, Ne W| As Sucinen ake nga c ate aiiiol .. 218,417,006 

cE ‘ , | September «++ 226,352,000 

York Comptroller Tells En ea “255 247'367'000 

. . k November + 203,593,000 _ 

League of Associations | Saceenber 208,636,000 

a 2 | January 183,138,900 

[Continued from Page 1.1 es ee sr eae 

| pledge is included—which it should be—| Apra * 185'744,000 
the margin is 400 per cent. TERR scans . 182,000,000 
Good mortgages are always in demand | June (1930) 87,714,000 
even in the most strenuous times, and it| June (1931) ..... 19,200, 0) 


seems obvious that if necessity required | Favorable Trade Balance : 
it the callateral back of land bank bonds; On the basis of the first five months of 
of the State of New York could be sold im- | 1931, this country had a favora balance 
mediately, for cash, for a much larger | of trade amounting to $193,739) com- 
amount‘that the face value of the bonds.| pared to $295,374,000 in the first five 
Never Sold Collateral aoa of 1930. The favorable balance 
‘ : \s th of May, alone, was 
The land bank in the 16 years of its|Shown for the mon 

existence has never been obliged to sel Man 1990 compared with $35,000,000 for 

one dollar of its collateral, unlike lots of | ’ . 
stock collateral. If it should have to sell| The Department of Commerce fenees 
collateral, it can sell it at its face value po a — of $1,129,767,000 in exports 
without any hardship to anyone. This col- | ie! mes . ve Te ending with May 
lateral is not subject to market fluctua- |W? le the imports in the same period ag- 
tions and always has a market at its | Sregated $936,028,000 in value. In the first 
face value because of the conservative | five months of 1930, the exports were 
basis on which it is taken and because of | eee SR are ne Oe er 
its quality. | The gold movement during May con- 
The savings and loan associations are t¢inyed to show an excess of shipments to 
the sole owners of the land bank capital the United States compared with exports. 
of $1,000,000, which carries a double liabil-| 4 total of $628,000 was exported and $50,- 
ity the same as any other State bank. | 958.000 was brought into this country, thus 


Each savings and loan association must | aqding $49,630,000 to the monetary stock 
own shares of the land bank to the extent | of this country. y 


of 5 per cent of the amount it may Movmeht of Bien 


| borrow. . 
: 1 ws Silver to the amount of $2,099,000 was 
It does not lend one single dollar on un exported and $2,636,000 was imported, so 


{improved property or farm lands, or on that 
, : an excess of $537,000 entered the 
commercial property. It does hot have country. In May, 1930, silver exports 





German annuity payments brings it cer-| ing technical assistance to such institu- 
tain other desposits for considerable | tions as proposed to reestablish the legal 
periods. Certain other governmental | convertibility of their currencies. 

treasuries have also accumulated with the 
bank the sums necessary to meet. their 
so-called outpayments abroad. This cate- 
gory of deposits has led to the organiza- 
tion of a clearing of intergovernmental 
payments, which has eliminated numerous 
conversions from one currency to another. | 


It is, however, in the steady development 
of deposits of central banks for their own) 
| account that one finds the reason for the! 
steady growth of the volume of funds at 
the disposition of the bank during the 
first fiscal year. These deposits repre- 
sented 10 per cent of the resources at} 
the end of June, 1930, and 43 per cent 
|on March@1931. The report notes that in 
its first year the bank was thus able, 
thanks to the spirit of collaboration be- 
{teen central banks, to become an or- 
ganization one of whose principal activi- 
ties is to act as the reserve center for 
the foreign exchange holdings of those) 
agencies in the respective countries which 
| are charged with the duty of maintaining Other banks could be found already pos- 

exchange stability. | sessing gold in market B which they were 

After furnishing statistics on the dis- | Prepared to exchange against the gold in 
tribution of the short term deposits into market A. : 
deposits at sight, three months and three In addition, the Bank for International 
to six months, the report shows that the | Settlements itself holds in its own name. 


conference in November, 1930, of the 
heads of the exchange departments of 
several important European banks of is- 
sue. This conference led to useful expres- 
sions of views with respect to the ad 
ministration of the foreign currency re 
serves of central banks and prepared the 
way for the adoption of common condi- 
tions for the purchase of gold. 


Clearing Operations 


Of Bank Outlined 


As a result of the work of this confer- 
ence, gold to the value of more than a 
billion Swiss francs held abroad in various 
places had been reported to the bank, in 
order to enable it to endeavor to serve as 
a clearing intermediary for banks having 
movements of gold to effect from market 
A to market B, with a view to avoiding 
any unnecessary physical shipment in case 


policy of the bank in fixing interest rates {but for the account of various central | 
payable on deposits has tended to render + rg gold in New York, London and 


more advantageous the mainteance by 
central banks of their foreign exchange 
reserves in a way which ensures greater 
liquidity for these reserves. Out of the 
total of short term deposits on March 31, 
71 per cent had been effected in ‘dollars, 
11 per cent in reichsmarks, 9 per cent in 
pounds sterling, 3 per cent in French 
francs, 3 per cent in Dutch florins, 2 per 
cent in Swiss francs, and the remainder 
scattering. 


The report further notes that the con- 
centration with the bank of a part of 
the foreign reserves of central banks has 
permitted the development of transfer 
operations from bank to bank by book 
transfers and debits and credits in the 


Settlements without going through the 
open market. 

A special chapter of the report deals 
with the trustee and agency ‘functions 
carried out by the Bank for International 
Settlements for German annuity pay- 
ments and those of Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, and in connection 
with the German Government External 
Loan 1924, the German Government In- 
ternational 512 Per Cent Loan 1930 and 
the Austrian Government International 
Loan 1930. 

A certain number of tables and graphs 
annexed to the report enable the opera- 
tions carried out by the bank to be fol- 
| +lowed in detail. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
[Amounts in thousands of dollars; converted into dollars from 


Immediate Conversion 


Of Currency Effected 


Nevertheless, thanks to arrangements 
which it has been possible to make with a 
frweeres of central banks providing for the 

immediate conversion of one currency into 
another withont passing through the open 
market, the bank has been able, with 
security, to redistribute deposits received 
and to effect a considerable geographic 



































The report refers in particular to a/| 


any mortgages in default as collateral. 
| Its mortgages on homes average only about | ae and the imports 
$5,000 each. These mortgages run. for a se Pete ; 
maximum of 11 years, seven months. oe January 1, the gold imiports into 
The payments on these mortgages to | “is country have amounted to $176,054,000 
|the savings and loan associations are so — which were exports of only $749,- 
ltimed that they will liquidate the loan |900, leaving a net addition to the gold 
\from the land bank, which is the reason | Stock of the United States of $175,305,000 
for the serial plan of one to 10 years in that period. That increase, however, is 
. ; {not as large as occured in the first five 


accounts of the Bank for International | 











| issued. 

| Bonds Sold by Land Bank 

| The land bank was organized in 1914, 

j}and since that time has sold $25,455,000 
of its bonds. Of this amount $9,349,000 
have matured and 

| promptly when due, and the interest has 
always been paid promptly. 

| On April 30, 1931, there were outstand- 
ing $16,106,000 of bonds secured by mort- 
gages with a face value of approximately 

| $25,000,000 on, property conservatively ap- 

| praised at $56,000,000. 


The savings and loan associations in this, 


| State have approximately 600,000 members. 


|The assctSpof these associations amount) 


| to 


approx@nately $440,000,000. They own 
mortgages with a face value of $390,000,- 


|000 and the payments on these mortgages | 


during 1930 amounted to $49,800,582. These 
mortgages average about 45% of the ap- 
praised value of the property they cover. 


The Lank Bank of the State of New 
York was organized under the Banking 
Law of this State, and the savings and 
loan associations are also under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Banks. 

The Land Bank is managed by a board 
|of directors nominated and elected by the 
savings and loan associations who are the 
sole owners of the Land Bank. 

Another important feature is that the 
collateral back of the Land Bank bonds 
is all assigned to the Land Bank and re- 
|carded in its name; therefore, none of 
| the collateral can be appropriated by any 
| individual. 

The custody and responsibility for this 
collateral, as well as the determination 
of the amount required by law, repose ex- 
|clusively with the State of New York. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods. Bank Com- 
| missioner, has announced: Verdigree State 
| Bank, Verdigree, Citizens State Bank, Creston, 
Nebraska State Bank, Bloomfield, Farmers 
| State Bank, Mason City, and First State Bank, 











have been redeemed | 


}under which the land bank bonds are months of 1930 when the imports agerc- 
|gated $218.261,000 and when there were 
exports of $9,637,000. The increase of $208,- 
624,000 in the country’s gold stock during 
that period was among the largest ever 
recorded in normal times. 











pplications Received 
By Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


Corp., New York City, granted authority to 
use stations June 14 to 19, inclusive. 

KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. granted authority to continue testing 
10 days beginning June 15. 

Set for hearing: 


A 


George G. Spratt, Coaetsville, Pa., requests 
construction ‘permit for new station, 1,210 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time 

YH. Carlton Henry, Adrian, Mich., requests 
construction permit for new station, 1,200 kc., 
100 w., daytime hours. 

John E. V. Jasper, Baton Rouge, La., ree 


quests construction permit for 
1,420 ke., 50 w., 


new static 


n 
share with WJBO; also to : 


ise 


portable to test for location. 

Northern Radio Telegraph Co., in or near 
Juneau, Alaska, requests construction permit, 
point-to-point telephony, ship-to-shore te- 
One and aeronautical radio-telephone 
service. 

WRDN, Pan American Airways, Inc., Nor- 


folk, Va., requests modification of construction 
| permit to install new equipment and extend 
commencement date of construction permit 
to June 1, and completion date to March 31, 

1932; change power from 100 w. and 10 w. to 
350 w.; change frequency to 6,305 and 6,320 kc, 
| Broadcasting applications: 

WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., modifica- 
tion of construction permit to extend com- 
pletion date to Sept. 15, 1931. 

WLCI, Lutheran Association of Ithaca, N. 

Y., 108 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y., license to 
cover construction permit granted Jan. 27, 
‘1931, for change in equipment. 
}__L. I. Hall and E. T. Hall, Main St., Canton, 
IN. C., construction permit amended to re- 
| quest to share time with Station WROL in- 
stead of unlimited time. 


| WFDW, Raymond C. Hammett, Anniston, 
| Ala., license to cover construction permit 
|granted May 15, 1931, for change in equip- 
ment and to move transmitter and studio* 
from 75 Battle St.. Talladaga, Ala., to loca- 
tions to be determined, Anniston, Ala. 

WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corp., 540 
North Lake St., Gary, Ind., construction per- 


. . st | St. Edward, closed. Bank of Niobrara, Nio- | mit to move transmitter and studio from 540 
Swiss francs at par: 1 Swiss franc=$0.1930] brara, reopened North Lake St., Gary, Ind., to locations to be 
RESOURCES oianen Apenl March April New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Bank Com- determined, Lake County, Ind.; install new 
Caike on: Saa and on eursent 31 LIABILITIES 1931 1931 missioner, has announced: Seacoast ‘Trust | transmitter; change frequency from 1,360 ke, 
account with banks 1,397 1.458 Short-term deposits: Company, Asbury Park, certificete filed of | to 560 ke.; change power from 1 kw., 114 kw., 
» | se eentaaal funds et ny ES 35'952 19'840 Central banks for own ac- capital stock increase from §$5C0.0 to $625,- local sunset, to 1 kw.; change time from 
os ’ 5 aso 4 000. Hanover Trust Company, Trenton, and ering, dg MS ee owt (facilities 
Durin, tiie MONEE « sé nssznthas ieee 60,019 56,987 Capital Cit Trust Company, same place, | of Stations an . 
. Sadennane oe and ac- Time— aaraae a eteeenaae under name Hanover-Cap- KOH, Jay Peters, Inc., 440 North Virginia 
ereeeins Oe ills d Not exceeding 3 ital Trust Company filed. Lincoln Trust Com-/|St., Reno, Nev., modification of license to 
| pap bog aoe; Oi 90,907 85.578 a re 95,560 88,243 | pany, Paterson, name changed to Security | change licensed name to The Bee, Inc. : 
Treasury bills Pp ** 3e'ess | 30°347 Between 3 and 6 Trust Company. South River Trust Com-| KFBK, James McClatchy Company, 700 Eye 
‘ * ’ ‘ MROMTS ccccseceree 1,100 2,102 | pany, South River, closed. | St., Sacramento, Calif., license to cover con- 
Total 117.651 c 2 ———- ——___| New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin-| struction permit granted April 17, 1931, for 
OVAL weeseecrersreeee , 124,926 MOREE sexsbian anced 156,679 147,331|tendent of Banks, has announced: Browns-|changes in equipment f 
Time funds at interest: oe | ville Savings Bank, Brooklyn, and East New KPPC, Pasadena Presbyterian Church, 585 
Wot exeseding 5 months .. 164,106 161.400 Central banks for account | York Savings Bank, same place, agreement | East Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif., construc: 
Between 3 SS 6 months 2.468 11420 of others— of merger under title of latter filed. Morris | tion permit for change in equipment. — 
’ y Demand ............066 56,393 29,424| Plan Company of Buffalo, application for per- Applications (other than broadcasting): 
7 a we Time— | mission to open branch at 700 Fillmore | Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.,~ 
‘otal -+ 166,652 182,820 Not exceeding 3 | Avenue. | new construction permit for 3.236, 3.244 3,452,, 
1 i months ............ 68,656 113,869; North Carolina: Gurney P. Hood, Commis- | 3,460, 3,468, 3,484, 5,600, 5,630 kc., W., aero- 
Suition in tundey tATeAt mente (at Seowess 3 and 6 | sioner of Banking, hes announced: Farmers nautical and point-to-point aeronautical 
° GEG: “nein ods 44m 1,014 .......| Bank, Belhaven, Bank of Grifton, rifton, | service. 
| aqesesing B POOP oss "08 8 . ———-|and Bank of Jones, Trenton, suspended; Tois-| KNAS, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Kansas 
ver 2 year ......-+. , ’ MO oie eices oul © 126,063 143,293| not Banking Compay, Elm City, absorbed by | City, Mo., license covering construction per- 
Total 42.960 “93.601 Other depositors: and continued as branch of Branch Banking | mit for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 
- Oth eee eases nee esneyes 2310 2'428 Demand ........... eee 44 44 & Trust Company, Wilson. Greenville Banking | 400 w.. aeronautical service. 
HOS FOBOUFCES «20000 eecceee . ’ Time—Not exceeding 3 & Trust Company, Greenville, branch estab-| KGPL, Police Dept., City of Los Angeles, 
s months teteenee 2.662 2,664 | lished at Pinetops. North Carolina Bank &/|Los Angeles, Calif., modification of police 
—ewoe — | Trust Company, Greensboro, branch estab- | license for increase in power to w. 
| Long-term deposits: lished at Kinston; branch discontinued at| W2XAB, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp. New 
Annuity trust accounts 29.891 29.842 | Nashville. Branch Banking & ‘Trust Com-| York, N. Y.. license covering construction per- 
Gormen Government de- in pany, Wilson, branch onalished at cae. | matt toe 2.726-2.008 kec., 500 w. Visual broad- 
ee -+» 14,945 14,921 echanics Savings Bank, aleigh, resumed | ¢asting service. 
t} French Government guar- powcr ol . KGUT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robertson, 
anty fund .....eeeeeeees 294 = 13,279 “Ohio Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent of |Mo., modification of construction permit for 
ee Banks, has announced: Leesburg Bank, Lees- | additional frequencies of 3,244, 5,915, 2,326, 
TOtA] oo. sseeeseeerence - 58,130 58,042| burg, and Cummings Trust Company, Carroll- | 6,260, 6,275 kc., point-to-point aeronautical 
r ° Capital paid im ...sesseeeess 19,915 19,976|ton, taken over for liquidation, Continental | service. ” 
Other liabilities ..........+. 3,429  3,722| Bank, Continental, authorized to incorporate| W9XAP, Chicago Daily News, Inc., Chicago, 
————— as a State bank with capital of $40,000 ang Ill., license covering construction permit for 
{ Total resources ..... 366,922 375,072 Total liabilities ....... 366,922 375,072) surplus of $10,000. 2,150 ke., 2.5 kw., visual broadcasting. eo 


° 
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Connecticut’s Plan to Regulate 
Outdoor Advertising + + + + 





Legislature Grants Municipalities Power to 
Prevent Erection of Signs Which Are Un- 
sightly and Which Add to Traffic Hazards 





By H. ROGER JONES 


Assistant Attorney General, State of Connecticut 


~ 

E General Assembly of 1931, by the en- 

actment of a law which, on July 1, 1931, 

will become chapter 267 of the Public 
Acts of 1931, fell into line with the progres- 
sive trend throughout the country as to a 
more adequate control over, and more strict 
regulation of, the business commonly known 
as outdoor advertising. 


Connecticut for some years has recognized 
this business as one that shouldbe subject 
to control and taxation, but in the past few 
years there has been such an increase in the 
numbers of these signs or billboards and so 
little restraint placed upon the size, design, 
location and local conditions existing that it 
became absolutely essential to provide the 
legislative machinery whereby each town re- 
ceived the State’s approval to deal with its 
own individual problems in connection with 
outdoor advertising. 


This new law, which is entitled “An Act 
Concerning Districts for Commercial Struc- 
tures and Advertising Signs,” confers the 
power directly into the hands, minds, hearts 
and civic pride of the designated municipal 
Officials to check up on the business as it 
now exists, and, within reason, curb unwar- 
ranted or detrimental expansion. In effect 
this law becomes an amendment to every 
municipal charter in the State and is in ad- 
dition to all zoning powers heretofore granted 
by the General Assembly to governmental 
subdivisions. 

+ + 


Among the purposes of the law, as pro- 
nounced by the General Assembly in a prac- 
tically unanimous vote, are those “of pro- 
moting the health, safety and general wel- 
fare; of providing for the public health, com- 
fort, safety and general welfare in living, 
working and transportation conditions, in- 
cluding ‘highway development and vehicular 
transportation; of lessening, eliminating and 
regulating distracting hazards to safe motor 
vehicle operation and general traffic upon 
the highways”; and also “of regulating and 
restricting unsightly or detrimental develop- 
ments, obstructions and constructions tend- 
ing to depreciate the value of property and 
hinder progressive improvements.” All of 
these will readily be recognized as falling 
within the police powers which may properly 
be exercised by the State or conferred upon 
towns and cities. 


With the constant advance of highway de- 
velopment, in which Connecticut is in the 
first rank, there has naturally sprung into 
existence an overdevelopment of outdoor 
signs and advertising of such a nature and 
‘location as to actually depreciate property 
values, interfere with residential develop- 
ment and create distracting or dangerous 
traffic hazards. The General Assembly has 
unqualifiedly recognized this situation and 
is on record. It would undoubtedly be im- 
practical and impossible at one fell swoop to 
legislate these signs or advertisements out of 
existence, but by the proper exercise of the 
police power through intelligent zoning, reg- 
ulation can and should be accomplished. On 
this point the Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors has said: 


“The State may regulate the use of prop- 
erty to the point of forbidding thereon cer- 
tain businesses in themselves lawful, as in 
the case of slaughter-houses and cemeteries. 
It may regulate building in the interest of 
health and fire safety. It may limit the 
height of buildings in certain districts or the 
character of the buildings in these districts. 
It may prevent the erection of billboards or 
limit their height. In short, it may regulate 


os 


Fin 





ancing School. 


any business or the use of any property in 
the interest of the public health, safety or 
welfare provided this be done reasonably. To 
that extent the public interest is supreme 
and the private interest must yield, 


“Eminent domain takes property because it 
is useful to the public. The police power 
regulates the use of property or impairs the 
rights in property, because the free exercise 
of these rights is detrimental to public in- 
terest. 

+ + 


“A few years ago it was, so far as the rule 
had been announced, undoubted that restric- 
tions could not be imposed upon private 
property solely for aesthetic -considerations. 
Later it has been said by high authority that 
aesthetic considerations may be regarded in 
connection with recognized police power con- 
siderations. The law on this point is under- 
going development, and perhaps cannot be 
said to be conclusively settled as to the ex- 
tent of the police power. Where the free 
exercise of one’s rights of property is detri- 
mental to the public interest, the State has 
the right to regulate reasonably such exer- 
cise of control under the police power. And 
that, of course, means without compensa- 
tion.” 


Many jurisdictions throughout the country 
through their respective courts of last resort 
have, in no uncertain terms, spoken to the 
same effect. This also is the thought ad- 
vanced by careful students and eminent 
writers of late years. In one of the leading 
zoning cases in the country the Supreme 
Court of the United States held: “A legisla- 
tive branch of the government, having by 
the ordinances in question, determined bill- 
boards in residence districts to be injurious 
to health, safety, and morals to the people, 
courts will not interfere if there is a basis 
for such decision. Billboards are of such a 
character that control of their location is a 
proper exercise of the police power.” 


In a far-reaching and exhaustive report 
made just recently to the Supreme Court by 
a master appointed in connection with out- 
door advertising cases in Massachusetts it is 
said: “There is a widespread dislike of signs 
and other advertising devices not only in this 
Commonwealth, but throughout the country. 
The chief grounds for this dislike are that 
they are unsightly in appearance and offend 
the sense of sight in the same manner as 
other objecfionable things offend the senses 
of hearing and smelling; that they disfigure 
or mar landscape; that they introduce com- 
mercialism into and injuriously affect places 
of residence, natural beauty and historic in- 
terest, and that they create hazards.” 


Connecticut is justly proud of its highway 
developments, its nature-bestowed beauty, its 
historic places, its residential development. 
All these and many more are rights in the 
public. There is a public duty to protect 
that which has been gained by natural birth- 
right, by vision, by engineering skill, by ex- 
penditure of untold millions of public moneys 
and by patriotic service and sacrifice. 


+ + 


The General Assembly has spoken and 
pointed the way. Intelligent operation on 
the part of our municipalities coupled with 
wise cooperation on the part of the adver- 
tising interests and active attention on the 
part of State departments will accomplish 
great results without injury to any, but 
rather with advantage to all. This is to be 
wholeheartedly desired as a matter of public 
policy, public pride and public prosperity. 


Bu ilding Program 


California Commission Considers Various Plans 


By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


S IT better on the whole to build a school- 
house by issuing bonds or by paying cash 
from current revenues? This question is 

so often raised that the California Commis- 
sion for the Study of Educational Problems 
decided that the following brief presentation 
should be made of the factors involved 


In discussing bonds versus special taxes in 
relation to building schoolhouses, it is neces- 
Sary first to make clear the difference be- 
tween “recurring” and “nonrecurring” ex- 
penditures. A “recurring” expenditure is one 
which has to be made repeatedly at short in- 
tervals. A “nonrecurring” expenditure is 
made at long and irregular intervals. 


One of the principles relied upon by those 
who advocate payment by bonds is that, as 
the benefits from the money spent continue 
for a long period, it is unjust to throw the 
burden of meeting the cost on any one year 
and on any one set of people. By the bond 
method, the burden is borne during the life 
of the improvement (such as a schoolhouse) 
in proportion to the benefit received. 

Those who advocate the bonding method 
of payment contend that the “cumulative in- 
terest” objection so often stressed by bond 
opponents is more than balanced by the in- 
terest saving to the taxpayer, who is always, 
as an individual, compelled to pay a higher 
rate of interest than the district. 


_As to “recurring expenditures,” the situa- 
tion is different. In such cases each year 
has a successive expenditure which, if met in 
each case by a bond issue, would result in a 
few years in yearly principal payments which 
would equal the amount of the annual ex- 
penditure, and in addition the interest pay- 
ments involved. There would seem to be a 
clear advantage in meeting recurring expen- 
ditures from the proceeds of current taxes. 

As to the nonmathematical features, these 
may be illustrated by installment buying. 
Buying on the installment plan has evident 
advantages when goods are required which 
cannot be paid for at once, and for which 
there has been no opportunity to save. The 
advantages of installment buying would be 
greater if the carrying charges were less 
than the interest on borrowed money. On 


the other hand, there is a disadvantage in 
the temptation to be more extravagant when 
buying on credit or on the installment plan 
than when paying cash. 

This is particularly true of education 
boards which are usually ambitious for fine 
buildings and fine equipment. If funds had 
to be raised by immediate taxation, public 
resistance to excessive taxation would doubt- 
less result in stricter economy. But this 
same resistance to current taxes in amounts 
sufficient: to construct school buildings on a 
cash basis, would frequently defer the erec- 
tion of school buildings urgently needed for 
the safety and health of the children. 

There is still the alternative of agcumulat- 
ing a sinking fund over a series of years for 
the construction of necessary school build- 
ings. On a first view this plan seems to 
have certain advantages, but on close exam- 
ination, it is found open to many objections. 

The suggestion has been made that instead 
of each rural school district issuing its own 
bonds, all bonds for rural school building 
purposes be issued by the county, which 
would charge to each district the principal 
and interest payments on the bonds which 
had been authorized by district vote. If ade- 
quate authorizing laws and constitutional 
provisions were passed, this plan would seem 
to have many advantages and no counter- 
balancing disadvantages. 

So far as the discussion regarding bonding 
or payment from current revenue is con- 
cerned, it is, and must be, largely academic, 
for the reason that there is no proposition to 
restrict the right of school districts to issue 
bonds, nor to compel such districts to make 
all payments from current revenue. In the 
absence of legislation of this kind, districts 
will continue to consult their own conven- 
lence in each case, and will defeat bonding 
propositions when, for any reason, they do 
not commend themselves to the necessary 
number of voters. 

On the other hand, when the bonding 
propositions commend themselves to the pre- 
vailing public sentiment, bond issues will 
continue to be authorized, regardless of what 
the advocates of payment from current reve- 
nues may think about it or say about it. 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





DETERMINING SUITABILITY 


OF PNEUMATIC 


TIRES 





Experiments Conducted by Bureau of Public Roads Are 
Described by Director of Activity 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with the automotive industry. 


By THOMAS H. MacDONALD 


Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. MacDonald continues his discussion of the rela- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Roads to the automotive industry, begun in the 


issue of June 17. 


HE Bureau of Public Roads has un- 

dertaken a great deal of research 

and investigation for the primary 
purpose of developing a rational basis of 
highway design. As a result of this 
work the Bureau has uncovered facts of 
the utmost importance to the automo- 
tive industry. 

+ + 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions to the efficiency and economy of 
highway transportation is the develop- 
ment of pneumatic tires for the larger 
classes of vehicles and the already vir- 
tually complete displacement of the solid 
rubber tire. 

In the design of roads the vehicular 
factor in which the designer is inter- 
ested is not the gross weight of the ve- 
hicles to be carried, or the dead load of 
the vehicles at rest transmitted through 
their wheels, but rather the impact with 
which the wheels of moving vehicles 
strike the road surface after being pro- 
jected slightly into the air on contact 
with a surface irregularity. 

Ten years ago very little was known 
of the intensity of such impact forces, 
and, as a better understanding of them 
was essential, the Bureau of Public 
Roads set about a study of them. How 
little knowledge existed is indicated by 
the fact that there was not even a de- 
pendable apparatus with which to meas- 
ure forces of this character, so the Bu- 
reau had first to invent and manufac- 
ture the measuring apparatus. 

It wa snot long before it was found 
that the impacts delivered by wheels 
equipped with solid rubber tires might 
be several times as great as those de- 
livered by wheels carrying the same load 
but equipped with pneumatic tires. 
Moreover, the speed at which a given 
intensity of solid-rubber-tire impact 
was reached was found to be much less 
than that at which the same intensity 
of blow would be delivered by a pneu- 
matic tire. 

+ + 


Here was information that was equally 
useful to the road builder and the ve- 
hicle manufacturer, because the same 
impact that injures the road also in its 
reciprocal effect destroys the vehicle. It 


was information that struck the knell of 
the solid rubber tire; and the process of 
abandonment has been even more rapid 
than we hoped for. The result is not 
only that the cost of highways capable 
of carrying the heaviest loads is greatly 
lowered, and the probability of road 
damage reduced, but vehicular operat- 
ing costs are also decreased and practi- 
cable speeds raised—all of which tends 
to reduce the cost of transportation. 

In the later investigations of motor 
truck impact the Bureau has had the 
direct cooperation of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers and the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. 

Of similar usefulness to the automo- 
tive industry as well as benefit to the 
public were the results of the Bureau's 
tests which proved the advantages of 
multiple axles for trucks and _ buses. 
These tests have shown that the de- 
mand which a given load makes upon 
the road surface depends upon the num- 
ber of wheels on which it is carried and 
its distribution to the wheels. They have 
shown that a load carried on a vehicle 
with two rear axles requires for its sup- 
port a road surface only half as strong 
as if it were carried on only one rear 
axle, assuming the same percentage of 
the load to be distributed to the front 
axle in each case. 

+ + 
T= findings are the basis upon 
which the multiple axle vehicle is 
being developed—another improvement 
which, carried to its practicable limits 
of application, will also produce mate- 
rial savings in transportation. 

Of the other services rendered to the 
automotive industry—too numerous to 
mention individually, and all of them 
the reciprocal results of activities de- 
signed for the public benefit—one only 
might be mentioned, as of outstanding 
value. It is the contribution which the 
Bureau has made to the definition of the 
economic field of automotive transporta- 
tion. Made up of numerous detailed 
findings in the course of the traffic sur- 
veys which it has directed in a number 
of States, this service of the Bureau is 
of the broadest interest to the automo- 
tive industry as well as the public at 
large. 


In the next of this series of articles dealing with the automotive industry, to 
appgar in the issue of June 19, J. C. Wright, Director, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, will tell of the courses for the training of repairmen in the 
automotive field sponsored by the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
cooperation with States and with local communities. 





Prevention of Industrial Accidents 


Dangers Involved in Building Operations 
By JOHN P. MEADE 


Director, Division of Industrial Safety, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


HE inspection of work places in the erec- 

tion of buildings and their repair or al- 

teration is paramount in the duties of 
the Massachusetts Division of Industrial 
Safety. 

Staging used in the business of house or 
structural outside painting and scaffolding 
essential to the work of interior decoration 
involves occupational dangers requiring effi- 
cient supervision and have prominent part 
in this work. Eight inspectors, trained in 
the experience of the construction industry, 
examine daily the working platforms and 
other staging equipment provided for me- 
chanics engaged in these building projects. 

General contractors engaged in the large 
construction enterprises give willing cooper- 
ation to the work of protecting their em- 
ployes from accident. exposure and promptly 
comply with orders issued by the Department 
or suggestions made by the inspectors. Well- 
trained mechanics in their employ are often 
found engaged in the inspection of supports 
or other contrivances for staging or scaffold, 
hoisting machinery for lifting materials or 
providing suitable covering to insure pro- 
tection to employes from falling materials. 

During 1930, 1,593 orders issued by the De- 
partment of Labor to make the workplace 
safe in these dangerous trades were complied 
with. In cases where immediate action was 
necessary to safeguard workmen against em- 
ployment injuries, the protection afforded in 
the regulations was quickly given. 

Practically all of the orders issued provided 
for the control of employment conditions 
known from experience to be accident pro- 
ducing causes. This is indicated in the rec- 
ords on file in the Division. Briefly, they 
include: Compliance with provisions to fur- 
nish working platforms with toeboards and 
guard rails; proper horizontal sections and 
diagonal bracing for built-up scaffolding; 
protection to employes from falling material 
from over and above them by adequate floor- 
ing and other means; suitable staging to be 
maintained for the special purpose of pre- 
venting injury to workmen employed on a 
pitched roof; rigid construction of open stair- 
ways, including landings and temporary 
treads securely fastened; handrails firmly 
attached and extending full length of the 
stairway, with adequate lighting facilities 
provided; safeguarding all openings in floors 
and providing barriers or railings for all 
spaces used for elevator hoisting purposes; 
requiring sufficient width of space on ele- 
vated runways for carrying material or using 
wheelbarrows; restricting the number of em- 
ployes on two-fall staging or swinging scaf- 
fold and requiring equipment to make these 





safe; affording suitable enclosure of elevator 
machinery or hoisting apparatus to protect 
operator from falling material or inclement 
weather; furnishing full and complete in- 
sulation where workmen are liable to come 
in contact with wires used to transmit elec- 
tricity of a dangerous voltage, and to convey 
smoke and gaseous matter to the outer air 
from heating apparatus for the drying of 
plaster or other materials. 


During 1930 the work of inspecting roofing 
operations in the repair of buildings was 
continued. The use of improved devices for 
the protection of workmen in this hazardous 
employment was stressed. Cooperation in 
this connection was received from concerns 
engaged in this line of business. 

An outstanding difficulty in maintaining 
safe conditions in this employment comes 
from the individual who engages temporarily 
in the business and doing small jobs of this 
type, who assumes the risk of employing oth- 
ers without compensation insurance coverage. 
Under these circumstances there is little at- 
tempt to comply with regulations to provide 
safe work places for the employes. Building 
permits in cities and towns are followed 
closely by the inspectors in an effort to pre- 
vent illegal employment of workmen in these 
operations and to secure compliance with the 
law. 

During the year 727 orders were complied 
with to meet the provisions of the rules in 
connection with the painting business. In- 
cluded in these were operations of outside 
painting on building structures and interior 
decoration of churches, theaters, school- 
houses, offiee buildings and other public 
buildings. Frequent inspection was given to 
stagings used in projects where it was pos- 
sible and careful examination made of de- 
vices required in this trade to prevent acci- 
dents. Securing the lines to a stable part of 
the building or structure, when the staging 
was supported by the gutters; providing life- 
lines and belts to men employed 50 feet or 
more above the ground, and requiring the use 
of standard ledgers, diagonal stays, horizon- 


tal stays, planks, trestles, brackets and ropes - 


came within the scope of this supervision. 

The building trades. industry contributed 
7,137 cases, or 12.9 per cent of all industrial 
accidents in Massachusetts for the year 
ended June 30, 1929; 57 of these were fata!, 
or 16.1 per cent of all fatal cases. There 
were no cases of permanent total disability. 
In 119 cases, permanent partial disability in- 
juries occurred, or 8.8 per cent of all cases of 
this type for the year. These latter cases 
included loss of fingers, hands, feet, toes or 
limbs or the sight of eyes. 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States 1817-1825: 
“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know 
well the great principles and causes on which their 
happiness depends.” 
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How Impure Milk May Cause 
Serious Throat Condition + + 





California Bacteriologist Discusses Manner 
in Which Disease Is Started and Spread as 
Well as Methods of Prevention 





By DR. W. H. KELLOGG 


Chief, State Bacteriological Laboratory, Department of Public Health, State of California 


HE first outbreak of septic sore throat re- 
ported in this country was that of Boston 
in 1911. Since that time a number of 

epidemics have occurred, probably 50 or 60 
altogether. 

The disease is caused by a particular strain 
of hemolytic streptococcus, the streptococcus 
epidemicus, and is transmitted through the 
contamination of milk either by a human 
case or carrier, or through the existence of 
an infected udder in one of the cows supply- 
ing the milk. The mastitis of the cow when 
caused by streptococcus epidemicus is be- 
lieved to be always from a human source; 
certainly if ordinary garget in cows can give 
rise to septic sore throat in man, one would 
expect many more cases and epidemics than 
are known to occur. 

+ + 


‘Septic sore throat is much more common 
in the eastern States than on the West coast 
and fully half of the reported epidemics have 
occurred in New York and Massachusetts. 
This distribution helps to confirm the idea of 
a specific strain of organism for there is no 
reason to believe that garget is any less prev- 
alent in California than elsewhere. 

The disease is an important public health 
matter, not only because of the mortality, 
which is from 2 to 5 per cent, but also be- 
cause of the sudden and widespread charac- 
ter of the outbreaks, the secondary complica- 
tions that frequently occur and the relation- 
ship of the disease to the milk supply. The 
number of cases occurring in a single local- 
ized epidemic is limited only by the extent 
of the milk distribution from a given source 
and hundreds, even thousands, may be in- 
volved in a single outbreak. Transference 
from person to person seems to be unimpor- 
tant and it is doubtful if epidemics are ever 
developed in this way. 

Growth in milk or possibly residence for a 
short time in the udder of the cow appar- 
ently is required to activate the virus. Per- 
haps it is only a matter of dosage, and the 
multiplication of the streptococci in the milk 
provides the necessary number to gain en- 
trance into the tissues of the new victim. 

So far, only one epidemic of septic sore 
throat has been noted in California, that of 
Pleasanton in 1926. Recently, the occurrence 
of a small group of cases in southern Cali- 
fornia with the identification of human car- 
riers of the streptococcus epidemicus, caused 
the State Board of Public Health to make 
the disease reportable, in order that more 
complete information of its prevalence may 
be obtained and measures taken to prevent 
its spread. 

To aid physicians in the intelligent report- 
ing of this disease, a brief discussion of its 
clinical characteristics is in order. The in- 
fection is unfortunately not a well marked 
clinical entity, in which respect it resembles 
influenza. The latter is easily recognizable 
when it occurs epidemically, but who can say 
with certainty as to a given individual case, 
whether it is influenza or not. So it is with 
septic sore throat; there is nothing distinc- 
tive in the clinical picture. 

After an incubation period of two or three 
days the onset is sudden, frequently with a 
chill, prostration, and there is usually a mod- 
erate leucocytosis. Patients frequently com- 
plain of headache and aching of the limbs, 
so that influenza may be suspected. Locali- 
zation in the throat occurs within a few 
hours and the extent of local disturbance 
ranges all the way from a simple injected 
pharynx to an extremely painful condition of 
the tonsils covered with a slimy grayish 
membrane suggesting diphtheria. A very 
common complication is adenitis of the cer- 
vical and submaxillary lymph glands. 

Indeed, outbreaks of the disease have been 
identified bacteriologically in which the 
throat symptoms were practically absent and 
fever and glandular enlargement were the 
only symptoms. Glandular fever or infec- 
tious mononucleosis may, therefore, be a 
confusing factor in diagnosis, particularly 
since there is an anginal type that may re- 
semble any sore throat, such as. diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, follicular tonsillitis or Vincents 
angina. 

-_ se 


The differential diagnosis rests on the blood 
differential count and the bacteriological ex- 
amination of throat cultures. The cultures 
cannot be made from ordinary swabs as sent 
in for diphtheria, but require the inoculation 
of special culture media at the bedside and 
the rapid transfer of cultures to the labora- 


tory. In infectious mononucleosis there is an 
increase of large mononuclear cells in the 
blood, sometimes with an almost entire ab- 
sence of small lymphocytes. It should be re- 
membered that there may be at the outset of 
glandular fever an increase of the white 
count, with a polymorphonuclear leucocyto- 
sis, but with convalescence a leucopenia de- 
velops with a marked relative increase of the 
mononuclear cells. 

Another condition to be mentioned in con- 
nection with differential diagnosis is agran- 
ulocytic angina. In this disease, which is 
characterized by enlarged glands and a se- 
vere angina, there is usually a leucopenia 
and a complete disappearance of polymor- 
phonuclear leucocytes, the predominating 
cell being small lymphocytes. 

The complications and sequelae of septic 
sore throat are numerous and may include 
almost any of the clinical manifestations of 
streptococcic invasion, such as otitis media, 
abscesses, nephritis, erysipelas and peritonitis. 

Septic sore throat undoubtedly occurs, as 
does influenza, endemically, a case at a time, 
having their origin in direct contact with 
other cases, but it is only when the milk 
supply becomes infected that the epidemic 
form appears and the disease becomes easily 
recognizable. It follows, therefore, that doc- 
tors are not expected to identify and report 
a sporadic case, which, indeed, is impossible, 
but the occurrence of a number of cases in 
their practice should be brought to the at- 
tention of the health officer and a card for 
each individual case sent in. 

According to our present knowledge of the 
subject, the infection is of human origin but 
inoculation of the udder of the cow is a pre- 
requisite to the appearance of human Cases 
in epidemic form. The cause of the disease 
is the streptdcoccus epidemicus which is 
found in the throats of human cases, in the 
milk of cows with garget found in herds con- 
nected with human outbreaks, and in the 
throats of human “carriérs.” Whether or 
not the disease spreads from cow to cow is 
not definitely known, but the evidence is 
against it so far. Whether or not all strains 
harbored by human carriers are virulent and 
capable of infecting cattle is likewise not 
known. 

+. 7 

A temperature of 60 degrees Centigrade for 
20 minutes kills the streptococcus epidemi- 
cus; therefore efficiently pasteurized milk is 
safe and if all milk were pasteurized there 
would be no problem. But all milk is not 
pasteurized nor is it, according to the belief 
of some, desirable that it should be. There- 
fore, measures must be invoked for the pro- 
tection of persons using certified and other 
grades of raw milk. 

All persons suspected of carrying patho- 
genic streptococci should be excluded from 
contact with cows and barred from occupa- 
tions having to do with the handling of raw 
milk for human consumption. Rigid inspec- 
tion of the cows for evidence of garget should 
prevail and the dairymen should give atten- 
tion to lesions and injuries of the teats, ap- 
plying treatment to favor prompt healing. 
Experimentally, cows have been infected 
through slight abrasions of the teats. 

It is to the interest of the dairy industry 
and the public that full cooperation be given 
health officers and physicians in the discov- 
ery of early cases of sore throat among the 
milk consumers. in the prompt exclusion of 
suspected individuals from dairy employment 
until proven harmless, and the prompt ex- 
clusion of the milk of a cow suspected of 
having anything wrong with the udder. 

It cannot be authoritatively stated at the 
present time whether or not an intensive 
search for human carriers would justify the 
added burden that would be imposed on the 
laboratories. Technical difficulties stand in 
the way, one of which is the frequency of 
streptococci of some sort in throats generally, 
requiring expert laboratory service for their 
differentiation. 

Perhaps the most valuable laboratory pro- 
cedure for prevention of septic sore throat 
is the examination of milk from individual 
cows. Most public health laboratories are 
too poorly supported in the matter of a suffi- 
cient number of bacteriologists to undertake 
even the minimum amount of work that 
would be required to take care of the com- 
munity they serve. 

Finally, for the individual who is deter- 
mined to protect himself from the possibility 
of infection, pasteurized milk is the only 
complete safeguard. 








Roadside Markets as A id to Producer 


How Farmers Can Gain Confidence of Consumers 
By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


ITH the rapid increase of good roads 
W one cannot help be impressed by the 

wonderful opportunities that are of- 
fered for direct contact between consumer 
and producer. ‘ 


There are very few areas in Rhode Island 
at the present time where one can go with- 
out being in the heart of some particular 
farm prodiicing district. The riding public 
will combine business with pleasure and pur- 
chase such products as they may desire. 
The Rhode Island farmers turn business 
men, and supply many of the wants of con- 
sumers right at their doors. In other words, 
the roadside stand or market is a convenient 
and satisfactory meeting place for producer 
and consumer. 


Too often, Rhode Island producers have 
not taken full advantage of the opportunities 
offered to them to deal directly with the con- 
sumer in a way that would gain his confi- 
dence, and supply him with the things that 
he desires and needs. A few things are quite 
essential for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a good roadside market. 


A roadside market should be located where 
it is readily accessible. It should be far 


enough back from the main road to permit 
purchasers to drive their cars out of the 
Adequate parking is 


main line of traffic. 





quite essential. In addition, the stand should 
be so located that it can be readily seen for 
some distance. Automobilists travel at a 
comparatively rapid rate and until they have 
become accustomed to the location of a par- 
ticular market it is essential that they are 
appraised of the market’s location. It is 
even advisable to have suitable signs from 
300 to 500 feet before one reaches the mar- 
ket or stand, telling what is to be found. 

If one has the facilities and the inclina- 
tion, it is highly desirable that a rotation of 
products be on hand throughout the entire 
selling season. One of the big problems of 
the producer is to plan his plantings in such 
a way that the products will be ready for 
the market at a time when the consumer 
desires them. From the standpoint of labor, 
it is vitally necessary that the products be 
produced in a logical rotation, from aspara- 
gus in the early Spring to the late fruit and 
vegetables in the late Fall. The prices of 
products should be reasonable, and it is espe- 
cially desirable that they are no higher than 
the best quality products in the best retail 
stores. 

The Rhode Island Bureau of Markets is 
contemplating State supervision of roadside 
markets and such markets as comply with 
State regulations will be permitted to use an 
official sign to be leased by this Bureau. 





